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You'll be proud of your 
“big ones” on Ansco 


When it comes to making big 
prints from little negatives, you'll 
find that Ansco Cykora is the en- 
larging paper that has everything 
in its favor. 

First of all, it has plenty of 
printing speed for making really 
big enlargements with all en- 
largers—-condenser or diffusion, 
incandescent or “‘cold”’ light. 

Second, you'll find a contrast 
grade of Cykora paper that’s the 
ideal match for your particular 
negative and enlarger combina- 
tion. And you’ll find plenty of ex- 
posure-development latitude in 
Cykora’s rich emulsion. 

lhird, Ansco Cykora offers you 
a good choice of paper surfaces 
to match a wide range of sub- 
jects. 

Fourth—and important to all 
serious workers—Ansco Cykora 
offers you a choice in the image 
color of your final print. For 
prints with strong, cold tones, 
simply develop in Ansco Vividol. 
For tones of pleasing warmth, use 
\nsco Ardol. Both developers are 
laboratory-packaged for your 
convenience and protection. 

For “big ones” you can be 
proud of, ask for Ansco Cykora 
paper! 

ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A 
Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. “From Re- 
search to Reality.” 





“You need more than luck to take sell-able pictures,” says 

Martha McKeen, N. Y. free-lance photographer. “You need a =, 

good grip on fundamentals. SMP equipped me to make the kind nee ? . 

of pictures top publications s« oop right up!” Bag a Larrea mst dagy g yest ph . eee 
ri tographer, “T can always count on my SMP training in commercial and 


portrait photography for brilliant results. SMP gave me the versatility 
my work demands!” 


ie 


Richard Kent, N. J. portrait and commercial photographer, “| found SMP instructors not only expert at teaching, but friendly 
says: “SMP is the No. 1 choice, with its wide range of courses ’ 


modern equipment, smaller classes...famous models!” 


No other school offers all these advantages: Cattle aetna... 
distinguished faculty, recognized authorities in every branch of photography oe 


for a visit! Meet and talk with memt 


cooperative and personally interested in students’ careers,” writes Frank 
Fredeman, Arkansas magazine and newspaper photographer 


ome you 
re 


more personal attention, to develop your photographic individuality nodern facilities, finest and most 


our Staff. See our 
more equipment, more space, more facilities than any other school aD 


here I earn 
ut the choice of courses, day or eve vy time 
P a Ee r and about the modest tuition fees, payable week! r monthl 

choice of courses for a sound general training or any specialized field If you can’t come in person, phone or write for course 
record of successful graduates unmatched in recent years by any other schoo! outline to Director, Dept. A652. The School of Modern 
free job placement service that has helped many graduates get good jobs Photography, 136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


Plaza 8-1763. 


School of Modern Photography 


136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. ¢ Plaza 8-1763 





Articles 


A. Aubrey Bodine, A Portfolio 29 


This group of pictures by a well-known 
Baltimore newspaper photographer is 


typical of his noted pictorial endeavors. 


How to Make Your Pictures Pay 
by Georgia Engelhard 
From her own experience, the author 
tells—and graphically shows in com- 
parison pictures—how to apply the 


techniques that make salable pictures. 


Multiply Your Enjoyment by Duplicating Your Trans- 
parencies 
bp Mi Weeds 5 os 13 


Photography In-the-Round 
by Carl B, Compton 


Make Better Miniature Negatives 
by Hans Kaden 


Learn Your Light 
1} John Nichols 


Depa rtments 


Book Reviews 


Speedlight, Andrew F. Henninger 


ites from a Laboratory, Herbert C. McKay 
Positive and Negative 
Close-ups 
Notes and News 
For Members Only, Victor H. Scales 
Monthly Print Competition, The Baltimore Camera Club 
Pop Sez, Franklin |. Jordan 


Salon Calendar 
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Cover 


The good old summer time—and a boy in a straw 
hat. Ingredients for many a picture, Roy Pinney 
here comes up with an appealing version. 
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SCHNEID(R AND ZEISS LENSES 


COMPUR RAPID SHUTTERS 
FLASH SYNCHRONIZATION 


Western States, 
Alaska and Hawaii: 


ual__} eadership 


--- IN THE FINE CAMERA FIELD! 


Which camera should you own? The choice is easy to make. If you need 

or desire a fast-action camera, choose Rolleiflex. its exclusive 

automatic film loading. film transport, and shutter cocking make it the most 
convenient .. . the fastest camera available. For average use, 

however, the Rolleicord provides all the other exclusive Rollei advantages, 
and at modest cost. Either choice will make you the proud owner of the camera 
which shares dual leadership in the fine camera field. See both Rolleis 


at your local dealer’s today. You'll find him a Rollei enthusiast, too. 


ROLLE! OWNERS — cet perfect springtime close-ups with genuine Rolleinar 


and Rolleipar supplementary lenses. Order through your dealer now. 


Burleigh Brooks Gompany 


10 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


PONI JER & BEST, INC. 814 North Cole Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 
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BJPA IS BACK 
ArtHUR J., ed., The British 


. c» 
Journal Photographic Almanac, 1952, 


DALLADAY, 


American Photography, distributors, paper 
$1.50, cloth $2. 

The familiar and welcome Almanac is 
back again. As always, it contains several 
informative articles and the usual wealth 
of material on formulas and _ processes. 
Although it is edited primarily for the 
British reader and some of the apparatus 
pictured is not familiar to the American 
photographer, still the bulk of material 
offered here is applicable to photography 
anywhere. 

In the previous edition, the editors dis- 
cussed the interrelations between photogra- 
phy and science and in the leading article 
in this year’s edition, they continue this 
as it relates specifically to color photogra- 
phy. Included in this is some very prac- 
tical advice on the use of color emulsions 
in scientific applications. 

Color is also discussed in an article by 
Jack H. Coote who summarizes the char- 
acteristics of the various makes of film 
available in England and in the U.S. For 
those who are involved in movie-making, 
there are two articles, one on films for 
training in industry and one on the film 
in scientific research. 

Other, more pictorial, themes are cov- 
ered in other articles and the bulk of the 
remaining pages is given over to the usual 
complete coverage of new patents, new 
equipment, list of photographic chemicals, 
a glossary of photographic terms, formulas 
for film and paper processing, sub-stand- 
ard films, color photography, medical pho- 
tography and many pages of tables and 
other information. 

The “B.J.” has never submitted to being 
“dressed-up,” and is firmly wedded to its 


\format as is Punch to its. But if it is in- 


formation you want, compact and usable, 
the B.J. is vour book. 








WANT A BOOK? 


Your favorite camera 
store can get it immediately 
from: 

Book Department 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St. 


New York 22, N.¥ 








OLD JAPAN 


Haar, Francis, The Best of Old Japan, 90 
photographs with an introduction by An- 
tonin Raymond, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
Tokyo and Rutland, Vt., 1951, $3.75. 
This is the fifth book of Haar’s photo- 
graphs to be printed in Japan, but the first 
to be generally available in this country. 
The subjects of the pictures include 
character studies, landscape and genre. 
(Antonin Raymond, himself an authority on 
the orient, wisely observes in his intro 
duction that these prints represent a clear 
view not of modern but of “eternal Japan.” 


Splendid Hobby or Vocation 
Prepare in spare time. Practical 
basic training. Long-established school. 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in 
Modern Photography”’ and particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid. No obligation. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. |)34 Chicago 14, IIlinois 








The Complete Book of 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Prize photos of 
two National 


photo contests 


29 articles and 
valuable refer- 
ence material on 
every phase of 
press photogra- 
phy by world au- 
thorities 


This book tells you, first of all, 
“how to do it”. It brings to focus 
all the newest advances in taking 
news-pictures, and in making use 
of them. It was created to help 
working press cameramen, stu- 
dents, advertising and public re- 
lations men, ambitious amateurs. 


Buy it from your camera or book 
store, or send $5.00 to 
National 
Press Photographers Assn. 
235 East 45th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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ANDREW F. HENNINGER 


“In what way are the new high ca- 

pacity electrolytic condensers differ- 

ent from those of lower value? Could 
they be substituted to increase the 
power of any portable?” 

C. J.—Seattle, Wash. 

They are the same size as the 300 Mfd. 
capacitors which are widely used. The in 
creased capacity in the same size case is 
due to:the use of imported aluminum foil 
of a higher degree of purity and to more 
careful control in manufacture. The gen- 
eral idea is to keep the dielectric film as 
thin as practicable, in order to obtain 
maximum capacity, and yet thick enough 
not to puncture when the condenser is 
charged to its rated voltage. 

In many cases these 500 to 525 Mfd. 
capacitors may be substituted for those 
of lower value. A point to consider, before 
deciding to make the change, is the charg- 
ing time. If it is slow now, it will be 
much slower with higher capacity. Make 
sure, too, that the flashtube is capable of 
handling the increased energy input with- 
out being damaged and that it is of a type 
that will deliver a proportionate increase 
in light output for the increased energy 
input. 


“Are copies available of the speed- 
light articles which appeared in 
American Photography? If so 4 copies 
of each would be appreciated.” 
M. L.—Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Reprints are available and the requested 
copies are being forwarded. 


“Can the AmPhoto speedlight be used 

with the flashbulb baseplate availa- 

ble for the Leica? What other ar- 

rangements can be used to synchro- 

nize Leica cameras?” 

C. W.—Denver, Col. 

Yes, practically any camera that is now 
set up to use flashbulbs can also be syn- 
chronized to the AmPuoto unit. When 
using focal plane shutters with speedlight, 
the curtain opening must be full film size 
in order to expose the entire film. This 
limits Leica shutter speeds to 1/20 second 
on pre-war models and 1/30 on those of 
later manufacture. Slower speeds will also 
synchronize. 

Contact arrangements are also available 
for the Leica, which slide on the acces- 


sory moupt. They work quite well and 
many are in service. 
Model F 


installations which provide excellent re 
sults with the 


Leicas have built in contact 


AmPuoro unit. Synchro 
nization is obtained at a setting of 4 on 
the Leica time delay scale and a setting 
of 0 on the AMPuoro time delay scale. 
Some of the camera repair companies 
install internal contacts that may be used 
with the 
flashbulbs. 


AmPuHoto unit and also with 


“Would it be practicable to use 3 
flashlight batteries, connected in ser- 
ies to give 4% volts, to power the 
AmPhoto speedlight unit?’ 

H. H.—Evansville, Ind. 
Neo. They wouldn’t be able to provide 


the current requirements for speedlight 
usage. Several amperes are needed at the 
start of the charging cycle. This gradually 
reduces as the capacitors are charged; 
dropping to less than one ampere when 
the charge is completed. Flashlight cells 
would give up the ghost during the first 
few charges. This type service calls for 
characteristics 


the special provided — by 


storage batteries. 


“| have a speedlight that operates 
from the 110 volt line. Would it be 
possible to convert it to battery oper- 
ation?” 

C. J.—Omaha, Neb. 
Conversion of your a-c speedlight unit 
to battery operation would require exte 
sive rebuilding and the replacement of 
several major components. It would also 
be necessary to employ a different power 
transformer and rectifier system as_ the 
present one utilizes a filament type recti 
fier. Batteries and vibrator would have 
to be added. The last component is em 
ployed to interrupt the d-c battery energy 
so that it can be stepped up to a higher 
voltage by the transformer. Steel cases are 
usually used for a-c units. This housing 
should be re-designed, for compactness and 
convenience in carrying and the weight 
could be reduced about a pound by the 
use of aluminum. Circuits for both bat 
tery and a-c speedlight units are enclosed. 
By comparing the two, you will be able 
to determine the approximate amount of 


work involved and the cost 


Be a SUCCESS 
in PHOTOGRAPHY! 


STUDY AT HOME... 
START EARNING IMMEDIATELY! 


There are over 90 ways to make money 
with a Camera! 


Almost from the first day you start your NYI 
Home Study Course, you begin to earn. NYI's 
learn-by-doing methods are simple to under- 
stand thorough and well illustrated. Your 
know-how will help you cash in on the scores 
of profitable opportunities in professional pho- 
tography 


The NYI Home Study Course is based upon the 
famous LEARN-BY-DOING methods used in 
our Resident School. You receive individualized 
supervision, valuable knowledge and practical 
assignments which speed you on your way. 
Photographic authorities prepared each lesson 
Well illustrated, clearly printed, this course is 
a perfect training aid—a LIFETIME REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY. The step-by-step progress is 
simple 


RESIDENT TRAINING IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


NYI Resident Training is backed by over 42 
years of successful teaching experience. Study 
side-by-side with top-notch photographic in- 
structors. Work behind cameras from the very 
first day Advertising, Fashion, Commercial, 
Portrait, News and Natural Color 


SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK! 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 78, 10 W. 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me complete information regarding 
) Home Study Course () Resident Training 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 











“ Easy to make ee 
Saves flash bulb cost —< 
Stops action 


Build your own 


ELECTRONIC 


Sprague booklet C-703 shows you how to 
bu:ld up-to-the-minute Electronic Photo Flash 
units using the very latest low-voltage circuits. 
Step-by-step instructions. Send 35¢ today for 
this invaluable guide for the advanced amateur 
and professional photographers. 


SPRAGUE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


325 Marshall St / North Adams, Mass 


Packed with hundreds of sensational 
bargains—new and used—in still and 
movie photo equipment and accessories. 
Write for your free copy today to 


Central Camera Co. 
Dept 1 £, 230 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, til 


Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 


Coming in August Am PHoto 
12 SWISS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
An Outstanding Portfolio 





Going to 


YELLOWSTONE - - - 
BRYCE CANYON - - 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 560, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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1+SPEEDLIGHT~+ 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY MANUAL 
/ UNIVERSAL KAL- KAL- AIDER COMPUTER 


THE KEY TO PERFECT TRANSPARENCIES. 


NOW READY 


AFTER 4 YRS RESEARCH ANO TEST. 


7EXACT EXPOSURE 
SILY AND QUICKLY DETERMINED 

[: canee AL ONOITIONS AND FOR 

} ANY SPEEOL GHT UNIT. 


oa ee 


GETTING FOR 
INDOORS, OUTDOORS , 


NO C.0 0 ORDERS 


{ MANUAL $2.50 i PN SYNCHRO - SUNLIGHT, 
c= #) VARIED SPEEDLIGHT 
| COMPUTER $2.50 NY 37)) LAMP ARRANGEMENT, 
NORMAL PROCESSING 
| ORDER YOUR SET OR SPEEDLIGHT | 
7 PROCESSING FOR COLOR 
m BALANCE @ DOUBLED FILM SPEED,’ 
| TO DAY, /PWS THREE FM SPEED CHOICES 
4 Z ths. FOR 25 BLACK ANO WHITE FILM 
FROM AND DEVELOPER COMBINATIONS. THE 
u UNIVERSAL KAL-KAL-AIDER cara f 
MAY BE SET AND LOCKED IN ADJUSTMENT 
FOR ANY SIZE OR MAKE SPEEDLIGHT UNIT 
“ FROM 10 TO 5,000 WATT SECONDS INPUT. 
MPUTER AVAILABLE WITH MANUAL ONLY 
ACCEPTED 
“KAL a KAL. PHOTO LABS 
707 BOULEVARD STREET 
l SYRACUSE 11, NEW YORK | 
z —t— 4-8 
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By Herbert C. McKay 


PICTORIAL FIGURE WORK 


Figure 


but conditions 


work fascinates many amateurs, 


them from 
field. 


is a branch of this work 


prevent even 


making a start in the “Costume 


pieces,” however, 


which is open to everyone and which 
provides endless opportunity for ingenuity. 
Costume pieces consist of preparing with 
composition of a 


storytelling nature. The work provides the 


figures a more or less 


attractions of photography, pictorialism, 


dramatic activity and pictorial narrative 
groups have 
what amounts to Little Thea- 
with the difference that in- 


works for 


all in one. Some amateur 


established 
ter activity 
stead of 


presenting dramatic 


an audience, the dramatic incidents are 


presented only through the medium of 
pnotography. 
In this work the 


supplemented by dramatic coaching, script 


basic photography is 


writing, costume and property prepara 


tion, makeup and acting (in the sense of 
assuming and holding one pose rather than 
carrying on continued action). It sounds 


like a 


a group—a 


ambitious project, but with 


small 


very 


one of two or three 
people or a larger one of a dozen or more 
the whole thing becomes easy with re- 


wards great in proportion to the small 
amount of effort involved. 

You think this is far 
from photography, but consider the motion 
The 
silent days was no more than an animated 


Many 


pictures 


may removed 


picture. motion picture in the old 


version of what we critics 
that the 
greater promise to a 
the talkies have brought to 


propose. 


believe silent gave 


new art form than 
fruition. But 
when amateur movies came into being most 
amateurs in that field stopped at animated 
snapshots. Fortunately a few groups con- 
tinued to develop dramatic forms and from 
these amateur groups have come some of 
the true classics of the motion picture. It 
is unfortunate that they are not more 
widely available. 

What we just the 


propose is opposite, 


forms of the old 
minus the 


to adopt the dramatic 


silent movies, animation. 
what we pro- 


is an amateur adaptation of what 


To put it another way, 
pose 
most of the famous illustrative photog- 
raphers practice as a part of their routine 


work. For 
might try 


those who are interested we 
to add that this type of work 
to develop photography as a 
More than that 
skill and 


and no sig- 


does more 


true art than any other. 
it also develops photographic 
advantages 


so offers many 


nificant disadvantages. 

Photographic skill is developed because 
this work is done indoors (al- 
This 


opportunity to 


as a rule 


though not necessarily). gives the 


photographer the select 
detail of his composition as he 
with the bare setting or as it 
called, the He has full 
control of this composition and, to an ex- 


he builds 
brought 


every 
starts 
well be 


may stage. 


has not before realized, 
before the 
This fact will emphasize a fact 


tent he 
his picture camera is 
into use. 
understand, 


is produced first and 


many have heard and few 


namely, a picture 
only after it is produced can it be re- 
corded, no matter whether camera, brush, 
pencil or graver is used to make the rec 
ord. True, the manual artist is not forced 


to produce the entire picture except ir 


his mind. He 


euth so, he 


can add or subtract details 


at will. will make use of a 
props for sig- 


I believe 


superiority 


model with costume and 
Personally 
admitted 

camera is due to 


realizes that he 


nificant composition. 
that the 
of manual art over the 
the fact that the artist 
must produce the picture first while the 


photographer expects to find his pictures 


generally 


ready made! 


Another advantage is that in the en- 
of artificial lights with 
jects which simply will not permit the use 
he learns the 


forced use sub 
of a plain flood of light, 
of light. If the 
finds out the 


work is in color he 
difference 


value 


very soon vast 











between warm and cool light even where 
there is little or no difference visually. He 
learns that the light is nothing more than 
the medium which produces the change 
film, but that the shadows 
Light 
Only 


produc ing 


in the sensitive 
make the 


shadow is 


truly picture. without 


a white elare. when 


the light by 


just 
We tone down 
shadows do we produce form. 

He will that 


mastered — by 


learn lighting cannot be 


following diagrams which 
have been used to produce other pictures. 
Each composition demands its own light 
the effect and 
to see the effect before he uses his camera. 
He will that at light 


be shifted six or eight feet without sub- 


ing. He will learn to study 


learn times a may 


stantially altering the effect and at other 


times a four inch displacement of light 


will produce a significant change. These 
things cannot be taught by diagrams and 
printed descriptions. So, the amateur will 
learn basic lighting, perhaps, the hard way, 
but the point is that when he gets throngh 
his study he will really know lighting in 
stead of only thinking he knows it. 
Lighting will also make possible the 
emphasis or the subordination of elements 
of the composition. In portraits it can 
be made to emphasize or subordinate spe 
little 


such subjects will 


cific features. In short, a experi 
teach 


mentation with 


the photographer more about lights in a 
flozen sessions than many learn over a 
period of years. 

In the 


comes a vital element in picture 


matter of exposure, this too be 
making 
instead of a number read off a meter. The 
that he 
parts of the picture by light control. He 
that a 
modeling is far 


amateur learns can underexpose 


will learn brilliant white which 


retains more effective 


and just as brilliant as one which is so 


overexposed that it becomes a simple white 
the other the 
will find that a girl dressed in 


patch of paper. At end of 
scale he 
black velvet is not satisfactory when re 
produced as a formless black silhouette, 
but that the rich black of the cloth must 
not only show the folds of the drape, it 
must also reveal the texture of the fab 
ric itself, 

And finally it will soon become evident 
that it is not enough just to make a photo- 
graph of a person. The photographer must 


wait for or produce the expression he 


REFLEKTA 


2% x 2% 


CONTAX-S 
35 mm. 


GERMANY’S 
FINEST 
CAMERAS 


— Brought to you by 


ERCONA 


de in 
- the 


Twin lens ground glass 
focusing reflex. Features of 
cameras costing twice the 
price! Coated F/3.5 Meritar 
lenses in helical mount. 4 
speed flash synch. 
Only $39.95 


shutter, 


x 


MASTER REFLEX 
24 x 2% 
Single lens reflex 1 sec. to 
1/1000th shutter, self timer, 
flash synchronized. Full line 
of accessories and inter- 
changeable lenses. With F/3.5 
feyer Primotar $185 your t 
cameras a 
dealer now. 
with the assu 
you are getting 


finest! 


Buy 

Write for free brochures 

on any comera in whic 
you are interested. 


Dept. A-10 For 
square 


ERCONA CAMERA CORP. synchronized Com 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | F/3.5 


Tessar: $59.50 





rapid sequence photography 
pictures — 50 t¢ 


Novar len 


“Prisma-Scope” direct view 
finder, 1/1000th sec. shutter, 
self timer, pre-set diaphragm. 
Flash synch. Interchangeable 
Carl Zeiss lenses. With F/3.5 
sar: $355, F/2.8 
Tessar: F/2 Biotar 
$460-all *’T’’ coated 


mPias 


ILOCA I-A, 35 mm. 


Compact miniature with 
coated F/2.9 Lltar lens, 
body shutter release, double 
exposure preventive. With 
1/200th sec, flash synth. 
Vario shutter, $44 


rance that 
the very 


CaS 


TENAX, 35 mm. 


Takes 1-inch 
» a standard roll. Flash 
With coated 
Zeiss 


5f 
pur Rapid shutter 
ns $06: F/3.5 coated 


Sa a a a a a a a a a 
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There's A Rock-Rigid 


rT et 


To FIT THEM ALL! 


REFLEX 
CAMERA 


CANDID 


Make your next GOOD picture BETTER — with 


the BEST Tripod made — a QUICK-SET! 


Mf 
B 
Ww 


Choice of the professional, yet easily within the means of 


the amateur, a QUICK-SET Tripod gives unequalled 
ness and flexibility of performance plus rigid supp 
with virtually every type of camera! 


And there’s more good news for you — now QU 


Tripods COST YOU LESS! So see your nearest photo dealer 


today for a demonstration of a new QUICK-SET Tri 
the most important accessory you can buy for your 


smooth- 
Ort 


QUICK-SET 


TRIPODS 
are now priced 
as low as 


ICK-SET 


pod ose 
camera! 


on \ 
your FREE copy 


Oo SOS OOD OED OREO eam wma 
QUICK-SET, INC. Dept. A.P. 6 
1314 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 
me a FREE copy of your new catalog all 
bout famous QUICK-SET Tripods 
Name 
Address 
City 


Zone 


Please rush 


State 


My Photo Degler is 


$1495 





Notes From A Laboratory 





wants. Many amateur photographs of peo 
ple are unsuccessful because the subject 
is sitting in a strained, unnatural pose, or 
because the subject has been snapped 
“candid” style to reveal a grimace which 
s no more than a fleeting instant picked 
out of a mobile sequence that makes the 
complete expression 

relatively few 


There are expressions 


which avoid both the emptiness of im- 


mobility and the grotesque element of a 
thin slice cut through an expression of 
some duration. Most expressions of vio- 
lent emotions are grimaces. Pleasing ex- 
pressions are those of mild, yet vital mo- 
bility of the features. The most common 
example of this is the grimace seen upon 
faces of 


people who are told “smile 


please” when they feel like doing any- 
thing else but smile. The same thing is 








1. Durable and climate-proof 
ill-metal vertical focal-plane 
shutter with speeds to 1/1250 
sec.. T and B 


4. Long base, swivel type 
range-finder of prismatic con 
strucuon for more accurate 


focus and ruggedness 


2. Rewinding film after expo- 
sure unnecessary (by using two 
cassettes). 
scratching film. 


5. Range-finder and view-find- 
er combined in a single win- 
dow Diddiatinaurk 

index finger releases shutter. 


4 


3. Bayonet mount permits its 
Zeiss lenses to be interchanged 
danger of in rapid succession and as- 
sures accurate seating 


6. Removable camera back 
permits accurate film loading 
—avoids film jamming. Easy 
accessibility for cleaning 


ocuseslens; 


See the superb new Contax II-A and III-A 
(made in the American Zone of Germany) 
at your dealer’s, and learn of the many other 
significant features that make Contax today’s 
most desired camera, 


@ Write for new Contax booklet, 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








often seen in the faces of professional 


models who, as it is said, “smile with 
their mouths and not with their eyes.” 

All these and many more can_ be 
learned and be very pleasure-giving at the 
same time. 

You will need three things: practice in 
dramatic action, some skill in elementary 
makeup and practice in costuming and 
property making. 


Dramatics 


You may regard this as a chore, but 
it can be amusing. It is necessary to have 
the model who is, at first, learning and 
the cameraman to check and _ criticize 
her. At first, efforts are ridiculous, but 
a certain skill usually will develop rather 
rapidly. Most of us have a greater or 
less love for amateur theatricals and that 
is just what this is. 


Makeup 


Contrary to most advice I prefer not 
to give any detailed instructions. However, 
there are a few pointers to be given. 
First of all, pick out the member of the 
group who is most expert in her street 
makeup. Let her guide this activity. The 
best makeup to use is not stage makeup 
but a somewhat emphasized street type. 
Sut one thing which is not used for street 
makeup is the foundation. This is a coat- 
ing of light or dark flesh tint spread evenly 
over the face as well as ears, neck and 
all exposed skin. Upon this the more 
usual makeup is applied. Brows and 
lashes should be treated with mascara and 
brush, not with an eyebrow pencil. Rouge 
may be applied over the light foundation 
usually used by women, but for darker 
tones, especially for men, cheek rouge is 
not used. 

Perhaps we should say that because 
most amateurs working in this field use 
color we are discussing the problem in its 
relation to that medium. Makeup for mono- 
chrome can be somewhat heavier and 
more exaggerated. Here, however, cheek 
rouge is omitted because in black and 
white it usually looks like a smudge of 
soot! 

One of the best ways to check makeup 
is to note whether or not a woman could 
wear it to some evening function without 
producing comment. If so it is all right 
but if it is too obvious for this then the 
photographic effect probably will be heavy 
and coarse. 

In character work (which by the way 
should be left alone until straight makeup 
is fully mastered) the above does not 
hold true. Strangely enough, character 





makeup which would easily pass on the 
professional stage will be revealed by the 
camera. Keep makeup toned down and 
you will be safe. You will find, also, that 
the preliminary foundation 
be as effective as retouching, something 


use of will 
which is almost impossible upon minia- 
ture color film. 

There are grease and water foundations. 
The grease does a somewhat better job 
in the hands of amateurs but is more 
difficult to remove. It is applied after the 
face has been thoroughly massaged with 
cold cream and is removed by working 
cold cream up into the color, then wiping 
off. Water is applied to the damp face and 
is washed away with soap and water. 
Amateurs usually find it difficult 


to smooth the water type than the grease. 


more 


After the foundation is applied and such 
details as brows, lips, cheeks, lashes and 
the like are the 
powdered blending 


done, finished job is 


with until 


no “wet” spots show. Once a good makeup 


powder 


job is complete, shoot the picture as soon 
as you can because it is as easily marred 
as a fresh oil painting! 


Costumes 


Costumes are successful or otherwise not 
in proportion to the quality of the ma- 
terials but to the quality of the 
workmanship. There is one place where 


used 


cheap materials are not successful, how- 
ever, and that is in wigs. Good wigs are 
costly and should be rented. A cheap jute 
wig is impossible for good picture work. 
As for the rest, consider a crown such 
as is made for crowning the kings and 
queens of a thousand festivals every year. 
It is usually of cardboard with a saw tooth 
top and is covered with carelessly applied 
foil. It looks like just what it is. 
However, if gold paper or foil is ap 
plied to double thickness cardboard and 
used for the band of the 
effect will be obtained. 
leaves or simple trefoils cut 


this is crown 


a much _ better 
Strawberry 
the 
crown, 


same material and set around 


with 


from 


the alternated small gold 
balls from Christmas tree ornaments will 
complete the metal. If you want a regal 
crgwn the bands across the head can be 
the 


jewels pasted on them. 


cut from same material and _ glass 
An inner cap of purple rayon can be 
made and the edge of the crown trimmed 
with cheap white artificial trimming fur 
dabbed with ink spots to reproduce “er 
mine.” Such crown takes perhaps three 
times as long to make as the gold foil 
saw, and it looks almost real. 
Velveteen usually better for 
purposes than the finest satin black velvet. 
rayon find a_ thousand 
uses. Military gold braid is always use- 
ful in adding a rich touch here and there. 
A pint or two of sequins of various sizes 


most 


Cheesecloth and 


and colors will also be used more often 


than you imagine. Finally rhinestones at 
two or three dollars a gross provide the 
jewelry so often wanted and rarely avail 
able. 

In the average photograph, not even an 
expert between rhine 


can distinguish 


stone which cost a cent or two from a 


diamond worth hundreds of dollars! It is 
the 
for photographic purposes. 


one of most successful substitutes 


Then for the more theatrical poses there 
the 
either rib 


are basic dance costumes—tights, 


tr unks, 


available 


woven or open mesh, 


leotards, tutus—all easily from 


those firms who supply theatrical compa 


nies and dance schools. These are often 


all that will be required and in almost 


every instance of fancy costuming one or 


more of such items form the basic cos 


tume. 
We 


while the bathing suit, often used 


may also mention the fact that 


w hen 
nude 


suitable 


models are not available, 


always introduces a ridiculous note (unless 


back 


ground). Some such combination as tights 


there is a beach or pool in the 


leotard offer a far 
substitute. Just 


and more presentable 


recently we saw a figure 
“fragment,” a line composition of knees 
which was given attractive novelty through 
the use of open mesh opera hose 


Metal 


rosettes, breastplates and_ the 


ornaments such as 


buckles 
like can be 
made at home by the use of a composition 


of the nature of common familiar 


gesso. 


to most art-craft workers. Or it can be 


mache which is largely 
glue. The 


laid on a meld 


made of papier 


old newspapers and 


soaked 
thin 


paper is 
with a 
This of 


and then 


glue size between layers 


course first requires modeling in a ma 


terial such as modeling clay, after which 


a plaster mold is made. The final orna 
ment is finally formed in the 


The 


dingy color, is then finished with colored 


plaster mold 


base material, a rather unsightly 


enamels, gold and silver paint and a 


finish coat of lacquer. The effect is sur 
prisingly successful photographically. 

Ingenuity is required, particularly at 
first, but with a little experimentation and 
practice almost any desired costume may 
be produced at the cost of considerabl 
effort and very few dollars. For any woman 
with a flair for dressing the work is 
pleasure rather than a chore 

Perhaps all of this is nothing more than 
child’s love 
for “dressing up.” If, with all of 
the the side of the 


work is not forgotten, the final result of 


an adult extension of the 
along 
pleasure, serious 
this pretence and imitation can easily be 
a series of pictures of which the whole 
group may well be proud. And, as previous 
ly stated the work will teach the process 
of good picture making, particularly the 
fact that every good picture exists before 
the exposure is made. 


$47.11 


prcccccccc 





“ENDED MY GLOSSY PRINT> 
TROUBLES! witha... 
@ GREAT FOR FINE DETAIL 


" ‘ 
@ THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


@ 750—2'4x3'4 PRINTS Per Hr. 
@ TAKES 2-18x24 IN. PLATES 

@ THOUSANDS SATISFIED USERS 
@ GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 





DOUBLE DUTY 

PRINT DRYER” 
FEATURES 

@ For GLOSSY and MATT. PRINTS 


Each Ask for Catalog of Dryers and Laboratory Equipment 


ne Photographic Equipment for over 54 yeor 


Practical, 
professional 
advice on 


HOW TO MAKE 
MONEY WITH 


vour CAMERA 


By HARRISON FORMAN. This book 
cash for the camera fan 
wants to make his hobby 

For the first 
tells you what sells 


who 
make 
book 


what 


ineans 


money time, one 
who buys, 
and what 
It tells you 


to sell pictures of dogs, of shop win 


some editors want some 


others don’t want where 
f celebrities, weddings 
babies. It tells 


best for a sequence 


dows, of cats, 
graduations, and 
what markets are 


on how to 


you 


make a che ry ple, how 
to give junior a haireut, and how to 
fish if you don't know how. You don't 
travel to Tibet to get a sal 


picture. There is 


have to 
able a photographic 
gold mine in your own backyard and 
this book tells how to find it 
UP-TO-DATE MARKET GUIDE 
market nearly 300 
publications includes names 
and addre sses, kinds of pho- 
tographs used, amounts paid, 
and whether payment is on 
acceptance or publi- 
THE MARKET 
GUIDE ALONE IS WORTH 
MORE THAN THE PRICE 
OF THE BOOK! With 
16 pages of successful 
photographs by ama 


you 


This 


guide to 


cation 


teurs 
At your bookstore, or 
=——= = MAIL THIS COUPON = = = - 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 

330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Please send me How to Make Money 
with Your Camera for 10-DAY FREE 
EXAMINATION. If not satisfied with 
the book, I will return it and pay 
nothing. Otherwise, I will keep it and 
send only $3.50 plus a few cents for 
delivery. 

Name 


Address 
Zone No. 


City if any State 
1SAVE POSTAGE CHARGES — En 


$3.50 WITH 
will pay postage 
refund privilege 


close 


coupon and WE 
Same 10-day return 
A 


o 





POSITIVE 


AND NEGATIVE 


To Franklin Jordan 
Gentlemen: 
‘Pop Sez” 


No one 


in the Positive and Negative column so 


some very profound things. 


ever writes comments about him 


[ think he is about due for some credit in 
there. 

In the January, 1952 issue he says, “One 
of the greatest benefits of photography is 


that it gets us into the habit of looking 


” 


for the beautiful and appreciating it... . 


Four years ago my physician advised 


spending more time out-of-doors. Because 


this is rather aimless without something 
special to do | started with photography 
it makes 
beauty 


wonder 


at the time. | know so well how 


you “look for a picture” and see 


in so many things. . . . I this 


hobby is not more often recommended 


for health because it teaches you to see 


beauty everywhere you look—and beauty 
is healing. ... 
“Pop” has expressed it beautifully ;. . 
I hope everyone read that particular page. 
Helen Brink 
Detroit, Mich. 





own home, you can learn 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 


Demonstrated on RCA Victor 
Records by 


FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 

Noted 
YOU GET Six 12” double-faced 
unbreakable records and de- 
tailed (194 page) Book of In- 
structions. YOU LEARN not 
USE your 
HEAR the 


control as 


voice authority 


” 


only how to voice, 


but actually secrets 
of successful vorce 
spoken by Mr. Frederic 
mantel himself. It’s just like re- 
ceiving personal, private instruc- 
Institute itself! 


Free- 


tion right at the 


Founded 1912 


Extension Division — Steinway Hall @ 


Please send me without obligation 


Name 


Street 








STUDY COURSE 


YOUR VOICE IS YOUR FORTUNE 


HOW you say it is often more important than WHAT you say! When 
your voice is clear, forceful, resonant and interesting, people will listen 
attentively and react as you wish them to. And, it’s so easy to make your 
voice a help rather than a handicap. Now, right in the privacy of your 


SPEAKING VOICE 


A HOME 


Tried, tested and 
proved successful by 
BUSINESSMEN 
CLERGYMEN 
TEACHERS 


-AWYERS 
SALESMEN 





ANNOUNCERS 
ETC., ETC, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 


553 Ave. of Americas, 


FREE 


a Pe 


illustrated literature 


Manufacturer’s Address 


Gentlemen: 
March 


you note that Holson Binders make a new 


On page 64 of your Issue . 
type of binder for slides but you gave no 
address although you did state the price. 
Many thanks for the grand magazine 
you publish. I get more out of your mag- 
azine than most any other photographic 
magazine and | get many. Keep up the 
good work. 
Harold Wesley 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Brown 


Readers wishing to inquire about where 
the binders may be purchased should 
contact Holson Binders, Inc., 762 Wythe 
Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y.—Ed. 


Attention Free-Lancers! 


Gentlemen: 

In our constant dealings with editorial 
offices throughout the country, we receive 
thousands of requests for photographie ma- 
terial to illustrate books, pamphlets, 
articles they've bought from other sources, 


like. 


seek other sources for these photos, neces- 


azd the Usually we are forced to 
sitating delay and often unsatisfactory re- 
sults, 

In an effort to expedite the securing of 
photographic material, we are initiating 
a Photographic Division and we are now 
market 


in the for photos of all types: 


animals, outstanding news events, — per- 
sonalities, art studies, sports events, aero 
nautical, industrial—in short, any material 
that can possibly be used 
books, etc. to 
used as a cover. Stamped return envelopes 
with all 


like to see material 


in magazines, 
illustrate text or to be 
must be enclosed submissions. 


We would 


ately, 


immedi- 
glossies or 
This 
kept on an active file, 
offered for 


openings occur. 


good black-and-white 


kodachromes—no snapshots, please. 
material will be 
sale 


When 


we receive a request for material, we shall 


awaiting call, and also 


whenever market 


offer it on a one-use basis, giving the 
photographer 50 percent of the sale price. 
We shall then ask the photographer to 
give us another print of the photo and 
place it in the file again for another pos- 
sible sale. 
All material should be addressed to: 
Mr. Amos Dale 
Photographic Division 
Scott Meredith Literary Agency 
580 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


1000 TRAVEL SCENES 
COLOR SLIDES 


VACATION RECORD 
ey, FREE LIST 
SAMPLES 30¢ WRITE TODAY 


~™’ KELLY E. CHODA 
BOX 5, LOS ALAMOS, NEW MEX. 























SAVAGE WIDE-TONE 
BACKGROUND PAPER 


A choice of 30 brilliant colors, care- 
fully selected for the photographer's 
use, for backgrounds, props and plat- 
forms. Durable and economical. Can 
be used easily and quickly over and 
over again. Ideal for Color and 
Black & White. Available in rolls: 
107 inches x 12 yards and 107 inches 
x 50 yards. Sample Color Chart 
FREE with Order. 


SAVAGE MAT-MOUNTS 


Made of the finest white pulp mat 
board and suitable for wet or dry 
mounting. Hand-bevelled by skilled 
and experienced mat-cutters, a 
SAVAGE Mat-Mount is the finishing 
touch to the effective display of a fine 
print. Available in white, buff and 
gray, with standard cut-out openings 
to fit all prints from 5x7 to 16x20, 
vertical or horizontal. 


SAVAGE MAT-BOARDS 


Perfect for hand-cut bevelled mats 
and for wet or dry mounting. Availa- 
ble in two color combinations: white 
and buff or white and gray; and in 
two surface finishes: Pebbled or An- 
tique. Supplied in all standard sizes 
suitable for exhibition, salon, home 
and all display purposes. 


PENUUE = 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


National Artist Materials Co., Inc. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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e A. Aubrey Bodine, photographic director 
of the Baltimore Sunday Sun Magazine, 
and Fellow of the Photographic Society 
of America, is well-known as an exhibitor 
and lecturer and winner of numerous pho- 
tography awards both here and abroad. 

Two helpful traits in photography, says 
Bodine, are psychology and patience. In 
fact, in Maryland, he secured “county” 
license plates for his automobile because 
“In many out-of-the-way villages in Mary- 
land, particularly on the Eastern Shore, 
natives get suspicious and uncommunica- 
tive when they see a man drive up with 
‘city’ tags. The county tags allay their fears 
and make them easier and better to work 
with.” 

As for patience, Bodine, who is espe- 
cially concerned with the unusual in light- 
ing and textural effects, sets up his cam- 
era and often waits many hours before 
making an exposure. 

Though a constant salon exhibitor, Bo- 
dine seldom travels to the salons, most of 
his assignments keeping him busy at work 
in Maryland. 


@ One of the biggest bugbears in minia- 
ture camera work is proper development 
of film. Hans Kaden, who made his repu- 
tation as a pictorialist with a miniature 
camera, has valuable developing tips on 
page 20. 


e@ Duplicating color transparencies has in- 
cited a great deal of interest in the field 
of photography as well as frequent ques- 
tions asked by readers. Consequently the 
editors this month have called upon one 
of the most experienced men in the field, 
M. R. Vestal, to contribute the lead story 
on page 13. Mr. Vestal points out that 
the equipment needed for this process is 
no more than that which is necessary to 
develop a sheet of color film in the first 
place. 





e@ John Nichols this month examines the 
use of light in photography. It is the first 
in a series of probably three articles on 
light. 


e Georgia Engelhard is no stranger to 
AMERICAN PuHorocrapHy, for she has con- 
tributed at least one article for each of 
the past several years. The niece of Alfred 
Stieglitz, she comes by photography quite 
naturally and, in fact, is married to pho- 
tographer Eaton Cromwell. Georgia En- 
gelhard’s activities have by no means been 


limited to home ground—she is currently 


| free-lancing in Europe. 


THE EASY WAY TO 


Belfer 
Pictures 





"The meter 
with a 
MEMORY" 


The superb PRI 
EXPOSURE METER 


ZG... accurate exposure 
determination under all con- 
ditions—get the General 
Electric PR-1, the meter with 
a MEMORY. Complete for 
incident or reflected light, 
movies, stills, color, black 
and white. And so easy to 
use... the only meter with: 


@ extra handy pointer lock 
@ trident analyzer 

@ automatic range shift 

@ synchronized dial 


See the PR-1 meter at your 
photo dealer’s today. Also 
the dependable, accurate 
DW-68 exposure meter. 


FOR BETTER 
DARKROOM PICTURES— 

Get the T-48 Automatic Interval 
Timer. Automatically controls printer 
and enlarger. Two-minute range. Makes 

for uniform prints, easier dodging. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


1 





DOLLAR DAY FOR PHOTO FANS 


Concise, popular, yet thorough and complete, the LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY volumes have given thou- 
sands of phoio fans confidence in their ability to turn out superior work. Each of these volumes is written 
by an expert in that particular phase of photography. Each title is simple and concise and beautifully 


illustrated. Each pocket-sized book will aid you in mastering one more phase of photographic technique. 


Their price and their true value are unique. Only ONE DOLLAR EACH brings these helpful little books in- 
to your home. Just circle the numbers on the coupon below to indicate your choices of the titles which will 


do the most to make you a better photographer. Do it TODAY. Send cash, money-order or check for as 


many of these as you need to make your hobby more enjoyable and more productive of good pictures. 


Read the list—circle your titles on the coupon. 


$1 BUYS A THOUSAND $ OF INFORMATION 


2 Developing, Printing and Enlarging, by Al and DeVera Bernsohn. ]] Outdoor Photography, by Samuel Grierson. Summer is coming 


P e information from film to mounted print Here is how to make the mest of your outdoor shooting 


4 Composition for the Amateur, by Kenneth Heilbron. Complete control 19 Selling Your Pictures, by Kurt Safranski. An expert divulges the 


f balance, pattern, atmosphere, excitement secrets of turning your negatives into income. 


5 Movie Making for the Beginner, by Herbert C. McKay. The essen- 27 Press Photography for the Free Lance, by Kip Ross. A top-flight 


ti by a master instructor simply presented. photographer tells you the tested way to success. 


7 Child Photography, by Harold Lambert. Examples, diagrams and tips 28 Color Movies for the Beginner, by Harris B. Tuttle. Color is no 


for success with your children every time. more difficult than monochrome when you know how. 


9 Tricks for Camera Owners. Three hundred fresh ideas for camera 29 Negative Retouching and Print Finishing, by Ernest Draper and 
ind darkroom. Any one will be worth the price. Norris Harkness. Full details on this fascinating subject 


10 Glossary for Photography, by Frank Fenner, Jr. All the terms you Commercial Photography, by Victor Keppler. The most famous 


need to know clearly and briefly defined illustrator tells you his secrets of successful work 


For IMMEDIATE service fill out the coupon below Editing and Titling Movies, by Ormal I. Sprungman. How to pre- 
a pare your footage for new excitement and interest. 
and return it with your remittance TODAY. We 


pay the postage. Home-Built Photo Equipment, by Walter E. Burton. Everything 
£ ji ini P ) needed for photography with full plans and instructions. 
(Or at your favorite book or camera store 
Making Your Pictures Interesting, by Earl Theisen. A leading illus 
trator shows how your pictures can have impact. 


Add Sound to Your Movies, by Ormal |. Sprungman. Complete in 


structions on using all the systems of sound for film 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, BOOK DEPARTMENT 


b A 
136 East 57th St., New York 22, N Phinsebngley: tes toca, Ay. ina abana ga: 
Yes, RUSH me copies of the LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY as circled anywhere in the world is made easy by these instructions. 
below. | enclose $____._ ($1 each) cash_____Money order____ 


nak Photochemistry Simplified, by Carl J. Spinatelli. Everything a pho 
chec 


tographer needs to know about his solutions 
Name- The View Camera Made Simple, by Berenice Abbott. An expert 
shows how to use the most versatile of all cameras 

Address 
Modern Color Photography, by William P. Durning. A noted con 


sultant shows you simple ways of handling all color films 





MULTIPLY 
YOUR ENJOYMENT aaa onic apa aoa 
BY DUPLICATING YOUR COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 





S THERE, among your files, a treasured transparency that 
has been projected so many times that its colors are 
beginning to fade? Are there irreplaceable subjects 
among your originals that you would like to be able to 
share with others? Do you have some transparencies that 
never were quite up to snuff—perhaps a bit too dark be- 
cause of being underexposed or somewhat off-color? Why 
not duplicate them? 

Color duplicating holds the solution to all of these 
problems. And thanks to modern methods and materials 
color duplicating need no longer be confined to the 
laboratory. It is now well within the capabilities of any 
reasonably careful worker who has basic darkroom 
equipment. If you are like others, you will enjoy making 
color duplicates and take great pleasure in the fine sense 
of accomplishment that comes with learning and master- 
ing a new photo process. 

Here we will consider three direct methods for making 
color duplicates of original color transparencies. The first 
consists of using the camera to rephotograph the original. 
The second method is to make the duplicate by contact 
printing or enlarging the original on another sheet of 
color film. Both of these techniques employ regular tung- 
sten type color film as the duplicating material. 

The third procedure which is really a simplification of 
and improvement on the second method, lies in making 
contact prints or enlargements on color film made es- 
pecially for duplicating (such as Ansco Color Duplicat- 
ing Film Type 638). 


Your slides can be duplicated for bet- EIN ; eis 
: Duplication by rephotographing the original on an- 
ter display and, to some extent, for : : : 

. : other sheet of color film can be carried out most con- 
better color. The article explains how 


; veniently if you have access to a press or view-type 
to do this by contact and enlargement. : . 
camera with double or greater bellows extension and 
ground glass focusing back. The added bellows extension 
allows you to make one-to-one copies, or direct enlarge- 
ments in the camera. The ground glass back, of course, 
simplifies focusing and gives you the opportunity to sc. 
the image and make sure that it is perfectly sharp and 
distortion free before the exposure is made. 

































The transparency with a nor- 
mal contrast and good color 
is ideal to work from. Extreme 
correction is not always possi- 


ble with some transparencies. 


| 


DUPLICATING COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 








There is no reason why you cannot use a good roll or 
35mm camera, however. But if you do, you will need a 
Proxar-type supplementary lens to use over the regular 
camera lens so that the camera can be moved in quite 
close to the transparency to be duplicated. 

Duplicating is carried out solely by transmitted light. 
using a light table or similar illuminator. A_ perfectly 
satisfactory illuminator (for this and many other copying 


jobs) can easily be made from a wooden box of con- 


venient size. Paint the inside of the box white and install 

an ordinary porcelain electric light socket near the closed 

end. Run the wires through one of the rear corners ot 
. the bottom of the box. 

The light source itself can be a 3200K lamp. 

It is best if the illuminator contains two sheets of glass. 
an outer pane of clear, clean plate at the open end of the 
box, and an inner sheet of ground or opal glass placed 
between the plate glass and the lamp. This will serve as a 
diffusing medium and aid in securing uniform lighting 
over the whole surface of the transparency. 

Tape the transparency you are going to reproduce to 
the outer surface of the plate glass and mask the sur 


rounding area so that the only light reaching the camera 





comes through the actual printing area. 
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A color slide which is too soft (left) will not 


make as good a reproduction nor will one 


which is too contrasty (below). Masking, ex- 


plained in the article will help the latter. 





Transparencies which are too thin (left) or too 
heavy (far left) are also more difficult to 
duplicate than are correctly exposed ones 
Darker ones, if not too dense, are easier than 


light ones. 








DUPLICATING COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


Over-all correction can be made to the colors of an original by 
using filters. Check over a viewer to find the best color. It is 
better to use such correction filters over the light source, and 
not in contact with the transparency and duplicating color film. 
Across the page is a black-and-white reproduction of an Ansco 
Color transparency and beside it the negative mask which was 
made from it and taped on the transparency before copies were 


made. Vestal explains this procedure on page 18. 





Because of inevitable differences in techniques and 
equipment some experimenting with meter settings is 
necessary before you find the exposure that gives the 
best results. As a starter with photoelectric meters, try 
a basic film speed setting of about asa LO or 12. Bracket 
this basic exposure with others at one-half, one and one- 
and-one-half stops more. Be sure all room lights are extin- 
guished during both the metering and the actual exposure. 

(Incidentally, all of the data given here for duplicating 
hy rephotographing and by printing on regular color 
film apply specifically to tungsten type color film.) 

After making the exposures, process the films in the 
customary manner and then compare the dupes with the 
original on your light table. Duplicate transparencies 
that are too dark were underexposed: those too light, 
overexposed, However. some in the series (maybe only 
one, but more likely three if you have had any. luck at 
all) should be pretty close to the density you prefer. 
Check the best one against your exposure record, adjust 
the meter’s film speed setting accordingly and you need 
do no further experimenting with exposure on future re- 
photographing projects of this kind. 
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Next, compare the original and test duplicates for 
color balance. If the dupes are off color, corrections can 


often be made when making the final duplicates by using 


color compensating filters over the camera lens, or inside 
the light box between the light source and the original. 
Use filters of the color that is complementary to the color 
you wish to subdue in the final duplicate. That is: 





To decrease an 
excess of: 


Add filters colored: 





blue yellow 

green magenta 

red cyan 

yellow cyan and magenta 
cyan magenta and yellow 


magenta cyan and yellow 























With a little experience you will find it no trick at all 
to estimate the amount and kind of correcting needed, 
simply by examining the test duplicate through the var- 
ious filters. When you find the filter or combination of 
filters that gives the correct visual effect, add them to 
the light system of the illuminator before making the final 
duplicate. 

Rephotographing provides a quick method of making 
duplicates in the camera. It is based upon a standardi- 
zation procedure that is easy to learn and easy to carry 
out.:Properly used, it should give good average results. 

Many workers find that it is simpler and that results 
can be more precisely controlled when the duplicate is 
made by contact printing or enlarging the original direct- 
ly onto another sheet of (tungsten type) color film. 

The enlarger, when properly equipped, makes a con- 
venient light source for either enlarging or contact 
printing of duplicates. The General Electric 150-watt 
number 212 Photoenlarger lamp makes a practical, readi- 
ly available light source when used in conjunction with 
a sheet of heat absorbing glass and a UVI6P filter foil. 
This combination of glass, filter and lamp provides a light 


source of approximately 3000K—close to the ideal for 
color work. The glass should be placed just below the 
enlarger lamp. Its purpose is to protect the transparency 
in the negative carrier against the heat damage during 
long exposures. The filter absorbs some of the unwanted 
ultraviolet radiations. 

When making a dupe by enlargement the original 
transparency is simply inserted in the negative carrier 
with the base side of the film toward the light. exactly 
as in black-and-white printing. Mask the transparency 
down to the edge of the actual printing area to avoid 


danger of stray light fog. The film to be exposed is laid 
g ) & I 


in the enlarger easel, emulsion side up. 

In contact printing the original transparency and un- 
exposed color film are placed emulsion-to-emulsion in 
the frame with the pase side of the original next to the 
glass. The printing frame is then laid face upward on the 
easel and the exposure made with the enlarger light. 

Some photographers use a grease-spot type photometer 
to arrive at the proper exposure. Others make test strips, 
as in black-and-white work. Obviously definite advice on 


exposure tirue cannot be given because of such variable 
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DUPLICATING COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 





factors as the degree of enlargement and the density of 
the original transparency. Develop the duplicate trans- 
parencies in the regular manner with the standard film 
processing solution. 

Regardless of how the exposure was determined, judge 
your tests by comparing them with the original over a 
light table. As mentioned earlier, exposures that are too 
long produce transparencies that are too light and have 
weak, washed-out colors. On the other hand, when the 
exposure is shorter than it should be the duplicate will 
have excessive color density and be too dark for com- 
fortable viewing. 

It will pay you to conduct initial tests with original 
transparencies of about average color, density and con- 
trast. By keeping careful records on a few normal trans- 
parencies you will develop a pretty fair idea of just how 
much compensation should be made for abnormal origi- 
nals. In other words you will learn to read and analyze 
color transparencies with as much ease and facility as 
you now size up black-and-white negatives. 

One problem that you may frequently bump into when 
making duplicates on tungsten type camera film is that 
of exaggerated contrast. Some workers feel that they can 
control contrast sufficiently for their purposes by shorten- 
ing the time the film is treated in the first developer. The 
possibilities for control in this manner are greatly limited, 
however. On most occasions when excessive contrast is 
encountered, far better results can be expected if the 
original is masked before duplicating. 

The mask used is a low-density, low-contrast black-and- 
white negative on a sheet of film or (much to be pre- 
ferred) a glass photographic plate. A Wratten Panchro- 
matic Plate of appropriate size is quite satisfactory for 
the purpose. Print the mask by contact, placing the 
emulsion side of the original transparency in contact with 
the emulsion side of the glass plate. Use the standard 
light source described above, but make the exposure 
through a Wratten G (orange) filter. 

Develop the exposed plate in a tray of developer for 


approximately three minutes at 68F. Use ‘constant agi- 








tation to avoid streaking and insure even development. 

After the mask has been washed and thoroughly driec 
the original transparency is brought into register or 
“matched up,” with the negative over an_ illuminator, 
When the images are in exact coincidence, the original 
is taped fast to the mask at all four corners. The “sand- 
wich” thus formed is used as the original and printed 
as outlined earlier. 

The effect of the mask is to add density to the thinner 
(highlight) areas of the original while adding little, if 
any, to the heavier middle and deep tone areas. As a re- 
sult the overall contrast is reduced. If the mask is too 
thin in the highlight areas it will not afford enough con- 
trast control. On the other hand, if the mask is too dense, 
due to overexposure, the gray silver deposit will degrade 
the highlight colors. 

Masking can usually be expected to improve the qual- 
ity of duplicates made on regular tungsten type color 
film. Among the disadvantages, of course, are those of 
producing a mask of proper density and contrast and of 
keeping it in register with the original. 

We can eliminate the need for masking and overcome 
the problems connected with it by making our duplicates 
on special color duping sheet film, such as Ansco Type 
638 Color Duping Film. This is a three-emulsion ma- 
terial not unlike regular reversible color film in general 
construction, but it has special characteristics which 
make it superior for duping. It is not a camera film and 
is intended only for making color duplicates by contact 
or projection printing. 

Duping film is exposed in the same manner as tung- 
sten color film using the 3000K enlarger light source 
described earlier. If any special filtration is needed to 
balance the standard light to a particular emulsion, this 
information is given on the label of the film package. 
You can use “cold” lights or other sources if you wish, 
but then it will be necessary to do some experimenting 
to work out the proper filtration for your exposing light. 

You will enjoy making duplicates of your favorite color 
transparencies—why not try it soon? 





















With a Speed Graphic, Compton used ortho-press film at f/5.6. Large aper- 


ture is apparent from lack of sharpness in the most distant part of subject. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Carl B. Compton, 


Ria on a simple principle—that of thé fitting room 
mirror where we can see the backs of our necks by means 


of opposing mirrors—a photograph in-the-round reveals 
simultaneously all sides of any given object. 

The technique has functional applications in many 
fields. In fact, although the small archaeological sculp- 
ture above was the result of photographic experimenta- 
tion, very likely the method also could be used for pho- 
tographing even rather large sculptures. Such a method 
would be valuable, too, to the scientist making ethno- 
graphic studies. 

The number of different views of the object we may 
obtain depends upon the angle of opposition of two 


IN-THE-ROUND 


Department of Art, North Texas State 
Teachers College 


mirrors. If they are placed together at an angle of 120 
and the object to be photographer is placed in the center 
of this angle, we get three different views of the object. 
If the mirrors are placed at an angle of 75° we get five 
views, if at 55°, seven views. Actually, however, with 
most objects five views are as many as it is practical to 
use since the problems of lighting and camera placement 
get too complicated as the angle of the mirrors narrows. 

In photographing quite small objects it is necessary to 
use as small an aperture as possible because of the rela- 
tively deep field secured in relation to the size of the 
object. To avoid heavy shadows which might obscure 
fine detail, lighting should be well diffused. 
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Text and photographs by Hans Kaden, FPSA, FRPS 














BOUT 25 years have passed since the miniature camera 
first became popluar. Then, the slogan was, “Small 
negatives and large prints.” With the first Leica, ama- 
teur photography took a tremendous stride forward. The 
compact 35mm could be carried everywhere without 
discomfort, the inexpensive negatives could be made 
in quick succession and camera clubs were founded all 
over the world to give the amateur miniaturist an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas and compete with others. 
The average photographer at first marvelled when he 
made an 8x10 from a 35mm negative, especially when 
it was a print which did not carry the brand of having 
been made from a miniature. The photographic industry 
helped him greatly when it designed enlargers especially 
for these small negatives and gave all a chance to compete 
on the same basis. This period, a quarter century ago, 
was the most decisive in turning photography into to- 
day’s most exciting and popular hobby. 

Although professional photographers were sceptical 
in the beginning, the 35mm camera was still intriguing. 
Today, almost every professional carries a miniature 
along with his larger cameras and finds occasions when 
it has superior value. 

But what is a miniature? We might well take the rule 
used in the old miniature salons which limited accept- 
ances to prints made from negatives no larger than six 
square inches. This was later modified to include neg- 
atives as large as 214x314 and this definition has become 
a rather generally accepted one. In fact, the attitude 
toward miniatures has so changed that there are even 





TEMINIATURE NEGATIVES 


some, nowadays, who maintain that a real “miniature” 
must be smaller than 35mm! And cameras like the 
Minox are in current use. 

Miniature technique is a definite one. If you are pro- 
ducing successful negatives, do not change your methods, 
but if you are not, here are some suggestions which have 
proven successful to me: 

In order to get acceptable enlargements from minia- 
ture negatives, these negatives should achieve certain 
standards. 

1. They should have delicate gradation with full 
shadow detail and without blocking up in the highlights. 
The densest area should be a dark grey. The test of 
this area is to lay the negative over a newspaper where 
the type should be legible through the darkest portion 
such as the sky in a landscape. 

2. They should have extremely fine grain, enough 
to permit up to a 20-time enlargement. 

3. They should have a long scale. A good separation 
of halftones will permit a high quality print. 

1. The negatives should be critically sharp. 

5. The negatives must be clean, free of scratches and 
dust. 

With a negative of this type, a condenser enlarger 
should be used and it should be one fitted with a clear 
condenser, rather than one with a condenser which is 
ground on one face. The latter will lose the necessary 
sharpness which miniature negatives require. If your 
negatives fit the recommendations listed, with such an 
enlarger you should have no difficulty making 16x20 





work done from small negatives. 





The secret of good miniature negative technique is correct handling all 


the way, says Hans Kaden. Across the page is an example of his salon 
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Exposure and development are impor- 
tant for quality. In (1) above, exposure 
was a “normal’’ 24 seconds and de- 
velopment in DK20 a “normal” 15 
minutes yet there is a lack of good 
half-tone quality. In (2) exposure was 
the same but development cut back to 
10 minutes. This gives a correct nega- 


tive for most chloro-bromide papers. 


TE PORE OARS, 











In (3) exposure was still 24 seconds but development was continued for 


25 minutes. This results in a negative too dense and contrasty for good 
detail in enlarging. In the next (4), the exposure was somewhat under and 
development 15 minutes. This has produced a negative without shadow 
detail, one impossible to print. In (5) an underexposed negative has been 
considerably overdeveloped. The result is blocked highlights, no shadow 


detail, too much contrast. 




















MAKE BETTER MINIATURE NEGATIVES 


inch prints from your negatives, prints which will com 
pare favorably with those made from much larger neg- 
atives. 

However, you can miss on one of these points, if 
your print is not larger than 8x10 or even 11x14. How- 
‘ever, 14x17 and 16x20 are needed for today’s salons and 
consequently these points become critical. Small faults 
do show up in larger prints. 

How do you get a perfect miniature negative? The 
first essential is good equipment. This does not necessarily 
mean a large expenditure. Consider the lens. This should 
have excellent definition and be capable of registering 


the finest tone gradations of the subject. A high resolving 


power is also necessary for there to be good sharpness in 


the final print. For 35mm such highly corrected lenses 
are usually quite expensive but for 2144x214 and 
214x314 very satisfactory lenses are available at lesser 
cost. 

The next essential is fine grain emulsions. Since slow 
emulsions are inherently finer grained than are faster 
ones, they are to be preferred unless some special occasion 
requires shorter exposures. But a fine-grained emulsion 
can easily be converted into a coarser grained result, 
so processing should be carefully done. 

This grain is influenced by a nymber of factors the 
most important of which is the developer. A formula 


designed for fine grained results. such as one with borax 


Other variations from correct technique 
are the overexposed but normally de- 
veloped negative (6) and the one which 
has been extremely overexposed and 
given 50 percent normal development. 
The first is too contrasty, the second, 
while printable, is flat. However, says 
Kaden, “When you err, err on the 
side of overexposure, never underex- 


’ 


posure.’ 


as the accelerator is the first choice. With any formula, 
processing should be kept to a minimum time. Tempera 
tures should also be carefully watched since a difference 
of more than five degrees between developer, wash and 
hypo will increase grain. The most favorable tempera- 
ture is that between 65 and 68F. 

Drying is also an important phase and conditions 
should be controlled so that the miniature negative dries 
within two hours. 

In processing, our aim should be to produce a negative 
perfectly suited to our equipment and our paper. Working 
as recommended above with a condenser enlarger ow 
negative must be kept “delicate” in order to fit Opal, 
Indiatone, Cykora, Velour Black and other popular chloro- 
bromide papers. Fortunately, this negative control is 
entirely in our hands. Over-development, as you know, 
will increase contrast and grain and will result in the 
loss of halftones. On the other hand, shorter times will 
achieve finer grain and a longer scale. In my own work, 
I have found that by developing about 25 percent less 
than the manufacturer’s recommendations or by taking 
his recommendation for a “softer” result, the negative 
will print perfectly on normal grade chlorobromide 
papers. Of course, with this procedure, our exposures 
must be full or there will be a loss of shadow detail. 

The time-temperature method of developing is the 


best. It is exceedingly difficult to develop by inspection 
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Many of Hans Kaden’s most successful salon prints have been 


made from miniature negatives. The two reproduced on these 


pages show what can be done when the small negative is prop- 


erly handled. These also indicate one of Kaden’s favorite sub- 
ects, the sea. 





with miniature negatives. The whole roll is impossible 
to inspect, you may be deceived by the appearance of a 
single frame which may have been wrongly exposed. 
Keep your hands off the negative as much as _pos- 
sible and never touch the emulsion with your fingers. 
Cleanliness is important at all stages of the process 
with miniature negatives. Make sure that your camera 
is dust-free, using an ear syringe or a vacuum cleaner 
frequently to free it from particles. Filter solutions be- 
fore use, both developer and hypo, and you will be 
surprised how much cleaner your negatives will be. 
The negative development should be followed by a half 
hour of washing at the same temperature as development 


and then the negatives should be hung up where they 
will dry rapidly. A fan should not be used during this 
process, It will only blow dust onto the drying film. 


Other particles should be removed beforehand by hold- 
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A sharp negative (1) will allow a large blow- 
up, but unsharpness in miniature negatives is 
difficult to conceal. In (2) there has been 
camera movement as can be seen in the 
thickening of the lines throughout. A greasy 
lens or one with condensed moisture will lead 
(3) to soft areas in the print. Keep your lens 
as clean as possible. In (4) the whole nega- 
tive is out of focus and much half-tone detail 
has been lost. 
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ing the roll or pack film under a strong flow of water. 
Do not use fingers, sponge or wiper. Just shake the 
negatives violently to remove surface water and hang 
them to dry in a dust-free spot. 

The still-life setup of the principle illustration may 
make clear the desirable characteristics of a miniature 
negative. The subject was arranged for detail and con- 
trast and a rather contrasty light was used. At a glance 
it may seem that all of the negatives are printable in 
spite of their variation in exposure and development. 
Despite the considerable latitude of modern emulsions, 
the differences between the prints made from negatives 





number one and number two will still show after en- 
graving. Both were originally printed on Velour Black 
number 2 and the prints have a decided difference in 
the rendition of the half-tone gradations. This loss of 


gradation is especially noticeable in the shadow cast by 


the barrel on the wall. Since these tones are extremely 
close, the longer development of the first almost elimi- 
nates the distinction. 

Naturally, these negatives can only be a general guide 
and you will have to find your own methods to produce 
the negative which is exactly right for your enlarger, 
paper and developer. 


In this “abstract” sharp definition of the lines 
and of textures is important to the success of 
the picture. Whenever possible use a tripod 


and keep the focusing critically accurate. 
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After washing film the author advises rinsing under a 
strong stream of water (right) then immediately hanging 
in a dust-free spot to dry in two to three hours. Below, 
he illustrates the wrong and right methods of handling film 
while loading a tank. Hold film by the edges only and 
keep the fingers off the surface of the film, both front and 
back. Points like this make for good miniature negative 
technique. 








However, in general, the procedure can be summar- 
ized: 

1. Use a lens of high resolving power and fine defi- 
nition. 

2. Use medium or slow speed emulsions. 

3. Be extremely precise in focusing. 

4. Avoid any camera movement. Whenever possible, 
use a tripod. 

5. Keep the lens clean and free from condensation. 

6. Dust your camera frequently. 

7. Give full exposure for shadow detail. 

8. Develop in fine-grain developer. 

9. Filter all chemical solutions. 

10. Never touch the emulsion side of the film. 

11. Develop by time-temperature tables, at about 65 
to 68F 

12. Underdevelop by about 25 percent of the recom- 
mended time. 

13. Keep all solutions and wash water at about the 
same temperature. 


14. Do not touch the wet film to get rid of excess 


surface water. Instead, just rinse and shake vigorously. 


15. Do not use forced air currents for drying. 

16. Do not take more than two or three hours for 
drying. 

If these recommendations are followed, good minia- 
ture negatives wil! result. 
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A. Aubrey Bodine is not only a successful pictorialist but 
a pictorialist who finds his subjects in the course of his 


ordinary work. Bodine is chief photographer for the Balti- 


more Sun-papers and his working week takes him along 





the coast and into the interior of some of America’s love- 


liest countryside. 


Here, an eye for the picturesque, an impeccable tech- 


nique and photographic good sense enable him to turn 
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out a surprising volume of work which has won him not 
only top salon honors but recognition from other critics 
interested in good photography wherever it may be found. 

The pictures on these pages give only a suggestion of 
the range of his work, but even this small selection hints 


at his versatility. Marines, landscape, architecture and 


architectural pattern, industrials, Baltimore day and night, 


vignettes of historical America, are all subjects for him. 
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American Photography is proud to present this port- 


folio from one of this country’s outstanding photographers. 
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LEARN YOUR LIGHT 





The nearly parallel rays from the sun cast sharp shadows useful in showing form. 











Text and Photographs by John Nichols 


wr EDWARD STEICHEN first became interested in pure 
photography, he made a thousand photographs of a 
cup. As Carl Sandburg puts it in his biography, Steichen 
the Photographer, “. . . at forty years of age he gave 
himself a postgraduate course in photography. Though 
he was a photographer of established reputation on two 
continents, he toiled alone for a year . . . He photographs 
a white cup and saucer ten hundred times . . . He studies 
... how to get the maximum amount of realism.” 
Steichen is unquestionably the greatest living photogra- 
pher; the alert and questioning mind which saw a thou- 


sand possibilities in a simple household object is the 


mind which has called the tune in photographic esthetics 
in America for 30 years. We can be pardoned for assum- 
ing some connection between the cups and the greatness. 
Surely there must be merit in the painstaking exploration 
of one subject which, unexciting though it may be, yei 
contains the essential characteristics of all opaque things. 

One of my friends had a diametrically opposite method. 
For his rare ventures into photography he chose a black 
cat as subject, chasing it through the house with an old 
4x5 Graflex. What the cat thought of all this I cannot 
say; what I thought of it would not look well in a 
family magazine; what he thought he was doing is a 
mystery, because, sad to say, he never got a printable 
image. 

Since Steichen’s method of learning from a simple 
subject seems to have been the better one, let us follow 
his footsteps to get an understanding of the intelligent 
use of light in photography. By careful attention to the 
appearance of a simple object under diverse conditions, 
we can teach ourselves the great underlying principles of 
light. 

Partly as a sort of sentimental tribute to Steichen’s 
fruitful efforts of 38 years ago, partly for practical rea- 
sons, I chose a white cup as my subject. The white cup 
has a basic resemblance to the human face which makes 
it a worthwhile substitute, yet it lacks any details that 





Although oriented at different angles to the 
sun’s rays, each of the cups above has equal 


realism. 
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Apparent size of 
Sun at scale of 
this drawing 


Illuminated 


Disc 
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Hard core of 
shadow (umbra) 


t— Soft margin of 


shadow (penumbra) 


The sharpness of a shadow depends upon 


the ratio between the size of the source 


and its distance. 


would distract one’s attention from pure form. 

For my first experiment I chose the easiest; I photo- 
graphed the cup in full sunlight (figure 1). To no one’s 
surprise, the rendering of form given by the nearly paral- 
lel rays of the sun is perfect. Since our species began we 
have learned to perceive form by its appearance in sun- 
light, and any competent photograph in which the sun 
strikes the subject obliquely must make its form plain to 
us. 

Other arrangements of this same material show varia- 
tions in the angle of the light but the same feeling of 
form (figure 2). (A by-product of this experiment was 
the discovery that taking a series of pictures of an ash- 
can is as good as a brass band for attracting a crowd.) 

Precisely how sharp a sun-shadow is may be easily 
calculated. In figure 3, an illuminated disc casts a shad- 
ow of the cup on a flat surface. Directly behind the cup is 
an area which no rays from the disc can reach, named 
by astronomers the umbra. This hard core of black shad- 
ow is surrounded by a zone progressively lighter away 
from the center, bounded by a line of points on the sur- 
face from which the entire disc is just visible. This “soft- 
edged” zone is called the penumbra and its width is the 
function of the ratio between the diameter of the disc and 
its distance from the object: in our figure, 1:3. 

If the disc is moved back the ratio becomes smaller. In 
the case of the sun it is 1: 107.4 or about one inch:nine 
feet. At the scale of our figure that ratio is represented 
by the small dot; the penumbra of the sun is too narrow 
to be shown in a diagram. In the case of a surface three 
inches from the object it would be 1/36 inch wide. 

With the help of this useful ratio, it would be possible 
to simulate sunlight perfectly in the studio. For my at- 
tempt I chose a 200-watt T-8 projection lamp such as is 
used in slide projectors. The filament of this lamp is con- 
centrated in a square whose diagonal is 3/8 inch; by the 
one inch: nine feet ratio, the shadows would be sunsharp 
at 3% feet. (But the lamp was kept about six feet from 
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the set to weaken its brightness relative to the other lights 
and to avoid any trace of unevenness.) 

The lamp was not mounted in a spotlight, but was bare 
like the sun. This arrangement allowed the light to re- 
flect from walls and ceiling to give the luminous shadows 
characteristic of sunlight. When this reflection proved 
insufficient, a number 4 photoflood was directed away 
from the set to give reflection from the wall behind the 
camera. Finally a large photograph of clouds was hung 
behind the set and lighted independently for proper 
balance with the rest of the scene (figure 4). 

For the result shown in figure 5, the “sun” was placed 
at an angular elevation which it attains only at noon in 
midsummer in the latitude of New York; 73 degrees 
above the “horizon.” The resulting short shadows, while 
technically correct, are not as attractive as the long eve- 
ning shadows of figure 6 where the 


‘ 


‘sun”’ has an eleva- 
tion of only 17 degrees. The greater attractiveness of the 
long shadows is well known to photographers of land- 
scape, who do their best work in early morning. 

In simulating sunlight (as photographic illustrators are 
frequently called upon to do), avoid the following mis- 
takes: 

1. Underexposure results in dark shadows lacking de- 
tail, a condition never seen in broad daylight (figure 7). 

A somewhat heavy-looking negative with three times 
normal exposure will be found most suitable for giving 
the illusion of sunlight. From such a negative it is easy to 
make a high-key print conveying the sunlight effect. 

2. Insufficient light reflected into the shadows (fill-in 
light) will result in dark shadows as in the case of under- 
exposure, and the desired illusion will be lost (figure 8). 

In location movie work, especially “Westerns,” the use 
of a deep red filter to absorb the light reflected from the 
blue sky by the shadows, combined with severe underex- 
posure, give a convincing illusion of moonlight from a 
scene actually made in brilliant daylight. Only the presence 
of unusually white clouds in an otherwise very dark scene 
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Here is a simple lighting arrangement for 


simulating sunlight. 


will betray the trick. (See page 40 figure number 9.) 

3. Underdevelopment tends to give muddy negatives. 
Prints from such negatives lack the contrast always as- 
sociated with bright sunlight (figure 10). 

4. Double Shadows. It is unnecessary in this case to 
warn against using two “suns.” The trouble will show up 
as smudges of soft shadow on the light side of objects, 
cast by concentrated fill-in lights (figure 11). 

Photographers, even good ones, are so apt to think in 
terms of several lights that such shadows may occur and 
spoil the illusion. The idea that “just one more light” 
will cure the unbalanced condition of a picture is akin to 
the drunkard’s idea that one more drink will solve his 
‘problems. Here is where the value of still-life photogra- 
phy as training becomes clear. Pure technique may be ap- 
plied to inanimate objects, whereas live subject matter 
involves certain compromises necessary when avoiding 
movement. 

The cure for double shadows is the use of diffused 
light sources of large area, or large reflecting surfaces, 
for all our fill-in light. 

5. Soft-edged shadows will occur when the ratio of 
diameter to distance of the light source is substantially 
greater than the ideal one inch: nine feet (figure 12). One 
may argue against this high figure, contending that on 
hazy or sultry days the sun may look many times larger 
than when it is clear. For light clouds this is true; other- 
wise, though the shadows may be very pale due to an 
excess of light from other parts of the sky, their edges 
will be seen to be as sharp as at other times. 

Most of us are accustomed to think of any spotlight 
shadow as sharp. But spotlights differ greatly in this 
respect. A properly designed projection system, Figure A, 
uses a ground condenser lens and an accurate reflector 
small enough to avoid spherical aberration. It can cast a 


shadow as sharp as or sharper than the sun’s, at any 
reasonable distance. 


Spotlights mede for studio lighting, however, have 








In this comparison of precise and ordinary spot- 
lights, the ground lens and small, accurately mount- 
ed reflector combine to give parallel rays. By 
moving the lamp toward the lens, the projected 
rays will diverge from an imaginary center behind 
the system. The molded lens with diffusing lines on 
rear surface and large inaccurate reflector tend to 
produce a large proportion of stray rays and lack 


of parallelism in those which reach the subject. 





LEARN YOUR LIGHT 


Right: with artificial sun at 73° elevation, a sum- 


mer noon effect, is obtained. Below: long shadows, 


well filled-in, give an attractive illusion of sunlight. 
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Right: underexposure causes loss of detail in dark 
areas of the subject, a condition rarely seen in full 
daylight. Below: dark shadows (left) are never seen 
under the open sky; but dark shadows combined 
with 5x underexposure and dark print give _ illu- 


sion of moonlight (right). 











Above: lack of contrast in negative or print is fatal to 
the illusion of sunlight. Right: double shadows are almost 


never seen out-of-doors. 





molded Fresnel lenses with a diffusing pattern on the 
rear surface, and a large, inaccurate reflector which even- 
tually gets knocked out of line. The cumulative result of 
these inaccuracies is a shadow of sharpness intermediate 
between the accurate system and a luminous surface such 
as a small diffused floodlight (Figure B). This shadow 
may have a very pleasing quality, but it will not appear 
as sharp as the sun’s shadow until it is at least half-way 
to the distance specified by the one inch: nine feet ratio. 


6. A band of dark shadow will occur at the shade-line 
of an object if the main light source and fill-in light are 
opposite each other, especially if the area of the fill-in is 
small (figure 13). The cure is the use of large reflecting 
surfaces, partly in the front position. 

In subsequent articles we will go further into the sub 
ject of light, taking our battered cup into more unusually 
lighted places, but always attempting to reproduce a real- 


life lighting situation accurately. 





A dark band of shadow results from a small fill-in light too far to the side (below, 


right). Although seen out-of-doors under certain conditions, soft-edged shadows (below, 


left) are never present on sunny days. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





Three-Di Miniature Camera 


The new /loca Stereo I, manufactured 
by Wilhelm Witt in Hamburg, has _ re- 
cently been introduced. It produces 25 
pairs of frames on standard 36 exposure 
35mm film, each frame being perfectly 
matched. The camera has coupled eight 
speed Prontor S shutters with delayed ac 
tion and synchronized flash, with speeds 
from one second to 1/300 as well as bulb. 
Focusing is center wheel, with all settings 
visible from the top of the camera. There 
is an optical type, centrally located view- 
finder, automatic film counter and double 
exposure prevention device. The U.S. 
distributors of Jleca Stereo Il, Ercona 
Camera Corp., 527 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., will send additional information if 


(merntcaAN PHoToGRAPHY is mentioned. 


Speedlight Accessory 


A close-up, non-shadow speedlight ac 
cessory has been developed which fits 
around the camera lens. Designed for use 
with the Mighty Midget Speedlight, it is 
suitable for color as well as for black- 
ind-white work. Light in weight and of 
simple construction, the unit is a circular 
light-tube shielded in firm, clear plastic. 
It fits directly on the camera lens with a 
Series VI filter adapter. It may also be 
used with neutral density filters to cut 
lown light volume for black-and-white 
work, and is ready for a new flash every 
five seconds. The close-up attachment re 
tails at $29.95, Please mention AMERICAN 
PuHorockarHy when writing for further 
details from the Speedlight Center, 128 
West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Slide Files 


Dias Slide File, which simulates a 
leather-bound book, measures 8x10 and 
has a capacity for 100 glass slides or 200 
cardboard readymounts. Constructed of 
dovetail hardwood with metal hinges and 
locking clasp, the file is sanded and shel- 
lacked to a natural wood finish. Price 
$7.50. Available at local camera stores and 
from the Camera Specialty Co., Inc., 50 


West 29th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


New Lens for Konika 


Ihe distributors of the Konika camera 
announce a new lens, the Hexanon f/2.8, 
which they state has practically no differ- 
ence in resolving power between the center 
and the circumference of the lens. Konika 
35mm cameras with the new lens are sup 
plied with Konirapid K-type shutter and a 
coupled rangefinder. They are listed at 
$139.50 with tax. Details may be had from 
Rayelle Foreign Service Trade, 5700 Ox- 
ford St., Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


Portable Power Pack 


yComplete with built-in charger, the re- 
cently announced Powell Product’s porta 
ble Power Pack Model WC-2 is designed 
for use with electronic flash up to 110 
watt-seconds, and is equivalent to 110 volt 
ac source. The unit is lightweight and uses 
two non-spillable rechargeable batteries. 
Measuring 5-3/8 x 2-5/16x7 


weighing five pounds, seven ounces. it fits 


inches, and 


into any gadget bag or may be carried by 
the attached adjustable shoulder strap. 


Photo Flash Unit from Germany 


Designed for use with miniature “pea- 
nut” flash bulbs, the Bower Photo Flash 
Unit is a compact lightweight aluminum 
accessory that retails for $6. Included are 
reflector, battery case, cord and camera 
bracket. A tripod screw in the base of 
the casera bracket and a clip at the 
bottom of the battery case enable maxi 
mum versatility. Foreign and American 
shutters are accommodated by two types 
of cord. Please refer to AMERICAN Puoroc- 
RAPHY when requesting details from Saul 
Bower, Inc., 114 Liberty St.. New York, 
N.Y: 


Stereo File 


Accommodating 50 metal or glass slice 
binders divided into five groups, or up to 
125 cardboard mounts, a single tier all 
steel file has been designed as a sales kit 
for industrial uses as well as a_ handy 
storage compartment for stereo fans. The 
#1111 Stereo File is of durable construc 
tion with platinum gray finish. It has 
recessed handle and snap-catches for safe 
portability. Numbered strips and index 
cards are provided for instant slide se 
lection. Additional information will be 
supplied from the manufacturer, Brum- 
berger Sales Corp., 34 Thirty Fourth St., 


Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


Indoor Exposure Guide 


A convenient cardboard Exposure Dial 
Calculator for indoor movies and_ still 
photography is being given away with 
the purchase of every Mayfair portable 
light (Flexolite Deluxe, Foldomatic Pocket 
Vodel, Foldmatic Super, Flexmaster, 
Multi-Lite Sr. and Jr., Dualite Special or 
Vedicalite). 

The calculator contains correct exposure 
for every lens setting from f/1.4 to £/22 
at speeds from 3/4 second to 1/200, mov 
ies included, Lighting literature is avail 
able upon request and mention of Ameri 
cAN Puorocrapny from Mayfair Manu- 
facturing Co., 140-144 Metropolitan Ave., 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


























Table-Top Camera Support 


The small, lightweight device to support 
miniature cameras has recently been im- 
ported to this country and should be es- 
pecially useful to table-top photographers. 
Consisting of a clamp and a_ universal 
head, it is made of highly polished, care- 
fully machined aluminum alloy. The clamp 
is easily secured to tables, backs of chairs 
dnd similar projections, and is equipped 
with both European and American tripod 
bushings. Its overall length is 744 inches, 
weight, seven ounces. Price $3.95, Further 
details will be supplied by the Exakta 
@amera Co., 46 West 29th St.. New York 


I N. Y. if American PHOTOGRAPHY is 


I 


ventioned. 


Slide Mounting Service 


The David White Co. of Milwaukee an- 
nounces the establishment of branch slide 
mounting departments for both east and 
west coasts, in Old Greenwich, Conn., anc 
at 946 North Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywoed, 
28, Calif. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Stereo Slide Service at either of these 
addresses.! 

It is felt that the slide mounting 
branches will shorten service time by sev- 
eral days to a week. Charges will be the 
same at branches as at the Milwaukee 


headquarters, the company has announced. 


Nikon Rights Transferred 


Rights to sell Nikon cameras and Nikkor 
lenses and to use these trade names have 
been transferred to the Nikon Camera Co., 
Inc., a new organization at 25 California 


St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Photo Copy Machine 


True-Phote-Dual Model makes photo cop- 
ies up to 18x24 as well as burn-in plates 
for offset lithography up to 11x17. The 
machine is equipped wtih a_ powerful 
set of cold lights and has, in addition, 
unbreakable glass top, removable filter, 
two timers, high compression cover, posi- 
tive lock handle. It will list at $185. Ad 
ditional information is available from 
General Photo Products Co., Chatham, 
N. J. Please mention American PuHortoc- 
RAPHY when writing. 


Rollfilm in Film Size 828 


Ansco announces the introduction on 
the market of 828 rollfiilm in Ansco Su- 
preme (black-and-white) as well as color 
(daylight type) priced at 48 cents and 
98 cents respectively. The new film size 
permits eight 28x40mm pictures to be 


taken. 


Slide Changer Carrying Case 


\ handsome, sturdy carrying case has 
been designed for the Airequipt slide 
changer and six magazines. The case is 
completely portable, and has a handle as 
well as a snap lock. Covered with simulat 
ed alligator, it has the appearance of a 
piece of luggage. Price, $6.98. Details are 
available from Airequipt Mfg. Co., Inc., 
19 Hudson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Zeiss Exposure Meter 


Among the advantages claimed for the 
Zeiss Ikon Ikophot exposure meter are its 
small, compact size, simplicity ot scale 
and sufficient durability to withstand hard 
usage without loss of accuracy. It measures 
%)x2%x3 inches overall, and weighs 
only 342 ounces. 

An optical shield, placed over the cell 
window when incident light readings are 
made, is furnished with the meter. It is 
carried in a metal clip-compartment of 
the carrying case when not in use. Scales 
are regulated to asa standards. Shutter 
speeds and le ns diaphragm stops are tor 
still as well as movie cameras. Price, 
$28.00. Literature will be furnished upon 
mention of Amertcan PHotrocrarHy from 
Carl Zeiss, 485 Fifth Ave.. New York 17 
N.Y 


Speedlighting 


Epco Model PD-400 is a new speedlight 
unit claimed to be one of the fastest 
on the market and which can be converted 
directly for battery operation in a few 
seconds. Its flash duration is 1/10,000 se« 
ond which enables the photographer to 
freeze fast action shots as well as eliminate 
camera movements The Epeo electronic 
unit distributes 120 watt-seconds or 15 
million peak lumens. For color, its guide 
number is 45; for black-and-white, 220 
(with fast panchromatic film). Price, com 
plete with cowhide carrying case, power 
pack, one handle, cold light bulb, seven- 
inch aplantic reflector and 20 foot cord 
$160.00. For additional information con 
tact Epco Products, Inc., 2500 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Please say you saw 
it im AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY 





by Vole fee r RS eet ea HOP SA 


FOR MEMBERS ONLY is dedicated to the news, views and 
activities of photographic organizations, with special emphasis upon 
camera clubs and their operational problems. 

Photographic organizations are requested to direct their bulletins, 
house organs and releases regularly to: FOR MEMBERS ONLY, 
American Photography, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


New Organizations Prove 
CC’s are Busier Than Ever 


Somebody is always trying to say that 
amateur photography is on the way out. 
Its demise was predicted by Wall St., for 
instance, back in 1940. Smart brokers gave 
boom” exactly four 


the “camera more 


years. That was 12 years ago, a period 


during which photography and camera 


clubs have fared somewhat better than 
the brokers. 
Anybody thinking about 


photography short right now should take 


who's selling 
a look at what’s going on. Twenty camera 
clubs have just organized a New Jersey 
Federation of Camera Clubs. A half-dozen 
Southern New York State clubs have or 
ganized the Rockland 
Clubs Council. Over in southwestern Con- 
Fairfield County 
Camera Club has become one of the na- 


County Camera 


necticut the fledgling 


tion’s liveliest photographic organizations. 
These goings-on are taking place right in 
the front yard, side yard and back yard 
of the Metropolitan Camera Club Coun- 
cil, the largest in the country! 


Higher Photography 
in Lower Connecticut 

The Fairfield operation dates 
to May, 1950. In that month Henry W 
Barker, APSA, camera editor, photography 


County 


teacher and camera club spark-plug finally 
sold 11 Fairfield 


what they needed 


county camera clubs 
a council. He couldn't 
make it an even dozen clubs, for the 
twelfth was a hold-out. The others solaced 
him by making Barker president. 

The Council started off with a program 
calling for bimonthly print competitions, 
slide contests and different clubs function 
different That 


schedule, and Fairfield topography, spread 


ing as hosts on nights. 


photography pretty well over the county 
since the clubs were widely, if not distant- 
ly seattered 

Next came slides anc 


clubs. Ther 


functioned to 


travel shows of 


prints, rotating among. the 


a speakers’ bureau which 
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haul city speakers out into the hinterland. 
Then, once each year, a countryside eve- 
ning of photography, with exhibits, con- 
tests, speakers and other schemes for re- 
vealing what the camera had wrought in 
little 
money from the pockets of the 


Connecticut and for extracting a 
operating 
inquisitive. i 
The late B. Earle Buckley staged one of 
his famous audience-participation “Print 
Clinics” at the 1950 show. Clubs and pub- 
lic alike loved it. Ozzie Sweet, famous 
magazine photographer, was the star of 
the 1951 project called a Photo Carnival. 
Both were held at Norwalk, the county’s 
geographical center, and both drew hun- 
dreds of people. 
Fairfield 


Council program has been moving right 


So much for the start. The 


along. It has organized a judging opera- 
tion whereby the clubs exchange panels 
of judges from among their memberships 
better. All 
clubs are operating regularly, helping to 


and get to know each other 


solve each other’s problems, and all are 
contributing to ideas rounded up at the 
not-too-frequent Council meetings. Each 
club pays a small yearly fee and is repre- 
sented on the Council by two delegates. 


The Council started with 11 clubs, plus 


There are still 11 clubs, 
but no hold-out today. The reluctant club 


joined; two clubs merged into one, Con- 


one hold-out. 


necticut geography and winters being what 
they are. 

The member clubs Bridgeport, Golden 
Hill and North End, all of Bridgeport: 
Stamford, Machlett, Schick and Cyco, all 
of Stamford; Danbury, Norwalk, Darien 
James Sher- 
iff, Norwalk CC, president; Paul Cassel- 
man, Bridgeport CC, veep; Elizabeth Tub- 


and Greenwich. Officers are: 


by, Greenwich CC, secretary, and John 
Davis, Cyco CC, treasurer. 


Twenty Clubs Essay Jersey Jounce 


Isms may come and isms may go, but 
New Jersey CC’s think pictorialism is here 
to stay—and they like it! That idea, with 
a desire to rotate some good photographs, 
contests, speakers and judges among the 
camera clubs have spawned the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Camera Clubs. 

Born January 14th last at Summit, 
N. J., the Federation includes 20 clubs from 
Newton, on the North, to Toms River on 
the South. The Federation will accept for 
membership any camera clubs operating 
between the Atlantic Ocean on the East, 


Newly installed officers of the New Jersey Federation of Camera 


Clubs are, left to right: W. Starr Suydam, Second Vice-President; 


George Walton, Treasurer; Robert B. Porter, President; Florence 


Hill, Secretary; R. S. Kennedy, First Vice-President. 





Delaware on the West, the New York 
State Line on the North and Cape May 
on the South. Right in that region, geo- 
graphically comprising the “Garden State,” 
are 7514 square miles and nearly 5,000, 
000 people. And, probably, some unre- 
ported camera clubs! 

This Federation started with six spark 
plugs. Four became officers: Robert B. 
Porter, Plainfield CC and London’s Is- 
lington CC, president; R. S. Kennedy, the 
Camera Forum of Summit, the first veep; 
W. S. Suydam, Murray Hill CC and Madi- 
son-Chatham CC, second veep; George 
Walton, treasurer. 
Along the line the four picked up a lady 
spark plug, Florence Hill, Montclair Cam- 
era Guild, who is secretary. Things are in 


Union County CC, 


making for the two spark plugs. still 
left over and they will not be idle for 
long. 

Plans haven’t been. long maturing, either. 
They call for a monthly bulletin, annual 
exhibition of prints and color slides, co- 
ordinated activities in the nature of field 
trips and studio nights. In preparation is 
a master list of speakers and judges, de- 
tailed plans for rotating print and slide 
portfolios, member-club directory, ways 
and means of helping new clubs to get 
started. 

First statewide field trip tentatively has 
been scheduled for May. Headquarters 
temporarily have been established with 
President Porter at 137 Herbert Ave., Fan- 
wood, N. J. 

The Federation frankly admits it is 
designed to solve mutual problems of geog- 
raphy and club programming. The 
thought is that, working together through 
the Federation, the clubs can save miles 
and time and trouble and come out with 
better results. 

Member clubs are: Toms River CC, 
Sussex County CC, Plainfield CC, Camera 
Forum of Summit, Murray Hill CC, Madi- 
son-Chatham CC, Montclair Camera Guild, 
Irvington Community CC, Essex CC, West 
Essex CC, Vailsburg CC, Somerset CC, 
Raritan Photographic Society, Westfield 
Photographic Society, Westfield CC, Elliot 
CC, Orange CC, Bloomfield CC and others 
not yet announced. 


Rockland County Organizes 
Fluctuating Population 


Rockland County Camera Club Council 
got started early this year on a program 
of mutual benefit for a dozen or so scat- 
tered camera clubs in this Southern New 
York County. 

Rocky and rural, the county has a fluc- 
tuating population. It increases each night 
as the commuters come home. And _ it 
grows in the summer when the New York- 
ers and New Jerseyites quit their over- 
heated apartments and flee to suburban 
dwellings in the hills. 


Main job for the present is for the 
Council to develop programs for the clubs, 
exchange print and slide shows, operate in 
ter-club contests and to deliver on the 
hoof to expectant clubs the much-wanted 
speakers and judges. 

Present headquarters is with the sec 
retary, Mrs. George M. Sieger, Jr.. 200 
Braunsdorf Rd., Pearl River, N. Y 


Shorts 


Virtue Rewarded 


Ancient and traditional sayings of con- 
vivial souls—‘see what the boys in the 
back room will have”’—is being taken to 
heart by somé camera clubs in providing 
helpful 
who perform the club “chores.” 


recognition for those members 

Every club has them. Their jobs prob- 
ably are lacking in glamor. Yet any club 
which thinks it is going to get along with- 
out these hard-working, self-effacing mem- 
bers is preparing for trouble. 

These faithful workers ask no medals, 
avoid the limelight, keep in the back- 
ground. They should have a bit of com- 
mendation and a lot of thanks now and 
again. 


Useful Photographs 


Appreciation of the use value of pho- 
tographs is being advanced by a workshop 
course in pictorial journalism now being 
taught by Kurt S. Safranski, of Black 
Star at New York's New School for So- 
cial Research. The course detours the 
mechanics of photography, concentrates on 
the techniques of making and using pho- 
tographs for purposes of communication. 
Such as documenting factual reports, illus- 
trating publications, solving public rela- 
tions programs. 


Tea Interval 

Impressive feature of camera club meet- 
ings in other lands, largely missing from 
American club programs, is the “tea in- 
terval.” American clubs go slam-banging 
through an evening without a_ pause, 
whereas the clubs abroad take time for 
tea. 

Could be the hours are longer over 
there! Take the Johannesburg Photograph- 
ic & Cine Society. Meeting starts at 8 
pm. Addresses by president and movie 
veep. Three movie films. Criticism of prints 
made by members of the club’s still sec- 
tion. And tea interval! 

In fact, this delightfully relaxing fea- 
ture comes smack in the middle of the 
program. How do they get the members 
back on the beam after the interruption? 
Apparently that is one of the duties of 
the “tea 


sergeant.” He prepares and 


serves tea and cakes, collects coins to 


cover costs, then evidently converts to ser- 
geant-at-arms and shushes everyone back 


to attention! 


Making Photographers 


Greater New York Photofinishers Asso- 
ciation, largest group of its kind in the 
country, has been trying to create pho 
tographers by promoting a six week “Lend 
\-Camera Program.” 

rhe program, 


sponsored jointly by 


Ansco, Sylvania and the Association, 
worked through the neighborhood drug- 
store counters. They loaned inexpensive 
flash-type cameras to purchasers of film 
and bulbs. Try-out of the program dis- 
closed that better than 65 percent of the 
camera-borrowers became camera-buyers. 
Bitten hard by the photographic bug, the 
majority bought the cameras they had 
been loaned! 

Well, there’s a new crop of camera 


club members for the reaping! 


Home Talent 


Camera club program directors who are 
aware of the amazingly numerous inter 
ests, hobbies, talents and experiences of 
their clubs’ own members occasionally 
can develop meeting programs based upon 
home talent. 

Club members always take a personal 
interest in what other members are do 
ing. Such programs have a friendly feel 
ing about them. Of course, their prepara 


tion requires a certain amount of coaxing 


Creative Photography? 

New York’s Metropolitan Camera Club 
Council, having started a monthly contest 
in “Creative Photography,” now is study 
ing semantics to ascertain what people, 
words and pictures really mean. First 
contest revealed that “creative” means dif- 
ferent things to different people—and to 
judges. It does not necessarily mean either 
originality, abstractions, montages, pat- 
terns, nor even any of the so-called “new” 
approaches to photography. 

Each judge appeared to have a_per- 
sonal—and different—definition of “crea 
tive.” Plus phobias, antipathies, sympa 
thies and such. Just like those old-fashion 
pictorial judges! 


Professional Techniques 


Men and women engaged professionally 
in the technical phases of photography 
have organized the Society of Photograph 
ic Engineers. Local chapters have been es- 
tablished at New York, Los Angeles, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., 


tion on 


Dayton, Ohio. Informa 


membership requirements and 


benefits is available from SPE, Box 60 
Mid-City Station, Washington 5, D.C. 
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MONTHLY PRINT COMPETITION 


THE BALTIMORE CAMERA CLUB 


HE BALTIMORE CAMERA CLUB presents a cross-section 

of its recent work in photographs by six members. 
These pictures reflect a wide variety of interest and sub- 
ject matter as well as skill of treatment. 

For instance, Peggy's Cove by Robert V. George (above) 
presents one striking mood of this much photographed 
place, thereby making itself an artistic picture. This pic- 
ture, and the others, as well as pictures by A. Aubrey 
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Bodine, also of the Baltimore CC, reveal that the makers 
are time-conscious and incorporate in their work a certain 
time-subtlety which makes for picture quality. 

They are posessed of imagination, too, as witness, over 
the page, Antiquer’s Paradise Ahead by Charles E. Em- 
ery, which receives a special award. The title introduces 
the elements of humor; adept handling and treatment 
make prosaic subject matter interesting. 





“Peggy's Cove,’ by Robert V. George is seen at the left; 


above is ‘The Steelworkers,” by B. Ingram. 


Edward L. Bafford’s bromoil print, above, is 
titled, “A Boat of the Chesapeake; Vernon 
L. Kisling calls his photograph, below, ‘‘Into 
the Sunlight.” 











BALTIMORE CAMERA CLUB 











Antiquer’s Paradise Ahead,’ by Charles E. Emery takes top honors in this month’s competition. 





hing < Gif: Kodak 
ag give HAPPY MEMORIES BULLETIN 


Perhaps your daughter will soon graduate from high school... your son is 
bubbling with plans for summer camp...a close friend will soon start his 
honeymoon... your own wedding anniversary, or an important birthday, is near. 
For each, the perfect gift is one that keeps on giving. A gift that stores up 
memories, that treasures today’s happy moments for tomorrow. A Kodak camera. 


FOR THE TEEN-AGER ... the traveler... the vacationer . . . for anyone who 
wants good pictures without fuss or arithmetic—choose a Kodak Duaflex Cam- 
era. The f/8 model has a 3-element, color-corrected lens—excellent for Koda- 
color. Exposure is simplified—lens settings are marked “Hazy Sun, Bright Sun, 
Brilliant Sun” as well as “8, 11, 16.” Picture composition is made easy by the 
big, crystal-clear finder. Close-ups are easy—the Duaflex f/8 focuses to 3% 
feet. Loading is easy. Flash is easy—the Duaflex Flasholder clips on, making 
direct electric contact, and the shutter is synchronized. Handling is easy—the 
square reflex body nestles easily into the user’s hands, for a firm, solid grip. 
Operation is thrifty—12 shots 24% x 2% to a 620 roll. A shutter-locking device 
prevents accidental double exposures. It’s a most satisfying camera in every 
detail—and only $22.30. Simple-lens Kodet model, $14.50. Field case, $2.65. 
Flasholder (with complete flash exposure guide on back), $3.00. 


FOR THE BEGINNER . . . for the small boy or girl who needs a small 
camera that takes big pictures . . . choose a Brownie Hawkeye Camera, 
Flash Model. It’s sturdy. Easy to load—the loading instructions are right on 
the camera. Thrifty—12 shots 2% x 2% to a 620 roll. Easy to use—every- 
thing from 5 feet to infinity is in focus, and the big brilliant finder is a 
delight to beginners. The shutter is synchronized for both M and F photo- 
flash lamps—so the beginner can use No. 5, 25, SM, or SF lamps without 
setting anything. Flash instructions are right on the Flasholder. What 
combination could give a beginner a more happy start—for only $7.20? 


Flasholder, $3.39. 


FOR COMPACTNESS .. . for the family’s travels . . . for a woman’s per- 
sonal camera—choose a Kodak Tourist I] with Kodet Lens. Simple to use as 
a box camera—as smart in appearance as the most expensive folding cam- 
- eras, and just as sturdy—carries handily on a neck strap—gets 8 big 2% x 
3% pictures to a 620 roll. Can be used wide open at f/12.5 for most shots 
. . or stopped down as far as f/32 when desired . . . and has snapshot, T, 
and B shutter settings. Flash synchronization is built in. Extra-steady shut- 
ter release on camera bed helps beginners get sharp pictures; bed folds 
down to protect lens during the family’s travels. A wonderful anniversary or 
wedding gift—and only $26.25. Kodak Snapsack with hand strap, $4.25; 
De Luxe Field Case of fine leather, $11.25. Standard Kodak Flasholder, 
with complete flash exposure guide on back, $10.55. 


Give the gift that does the most—that GIVES the most 
for the longest time. Give a Kodak camera! 


Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





In picking a film or filter, 


only one question counts... 


Kodak 


BULLETIN 


What will it do for me?” 


To the beginner, film is just film, and filters are a mystery. But experience 
quickly develops discrimination . . . a selective attitude . . . a desire to choose 
the best film for a specific purpose, and team it with the right filter for a 


specific effect. 


That’s why Kodak makes not one, but many films, and many filters—to 
satisfy the needs of those who would produce finer work. Here, at the start of 
a new season, is a brief resurvey of the basic black-and-white films and basic 


filters, and what they offer you. 


KODAK PLUS-X FILM offers... 


Fine grain plus high speed plus full, 
well-balanced panchromatic sensitivity 
... high-ratio enlargements from small 
and moderate-sized negatives . . . con- 
venient sensitivity range for both out- 
door and flash work . . . adaptability to 
use with most filters . . . all-around 
utility in shooting; and crisp, brilliant 
quality in your prints. In packs, rolls, 
and miniature sizes. 


KODAK SUPER-XX FILM offers... 
Extreme speed plus full panchromatic 
sensitivity plus moderate grain .. . 
extra sensitivity that gets you a well- 
exposed negative where slower films 
fail . . . that lets you shoot fast action 
at higher shutter speeds or small lens 
apertures ... that permits extra lamp- 
to-subject range in your flash or flood 
shots . . . that often permits you to 
make snapshot exposures indoors at 
night by ordinary electric light, at the 
larger lens apertures. Works with most 
filters; yields superb enlargements; and 
comes in sheet, pack, roll, and minia- 
ture sizes. 





research applications. 


From the beginning, Kodak Wratten Filters have been 
the world’s standard. They are made of 
scientifically dyed gelatin sheets, held to 
close color-transmission tolerances, and 
sealed between disks of top-grade B glass. 

Prices: Kodak Filters, Series 
IV, $1.65; Series V, $1.75; 


Series VI, $2.07. Portra Lenses 
from $2.59 each; Pola-Screens 


‘Kodak 


KODAK VERICHROME FILM 
offers... 


High speed plus orthochromatic sensi- 
tivity . . . top quality in your flash 
shots of people, where faces sometimes 
“burn out” or “chalk up” on other films 

. superior flesh tones . . . finer at- 
mospheric quality in your landscape 
work, and crisp sparkle in marine and 
snow scenes . . . excellent tonal scale 
and shadow quality in contrasty out- 
door subjects . . . plus the conven- 
ience and satisfaction of development 





%& WHERE speed is of paramount im- 
portance, choose Kodak Super-XX or 
Super Panchro-Press, Type B. 

%& WHERE fine grain is paramount, for 

high-ratio enlargements, choose 
Kodak Plus-X or Panatomic-X. 
WHERE all-around performance is 
paramount, choose Plus-X or—espe- 
cially for flash—Verichrome. 
WHERE orthochromatic quality is par- 
amount, choose Kodak Verichrome Film. 
AND FOR dramatic landscape work, 
choose Kodok Infrared Film. 











by inspection under a red safelight. 
Use with yellow or light-green filters, 
but not red filters. Standard rolls only. 


KODAK PANATOMIC-X FILM 
offers... 

Very fine grain plus full panchromatic 
sensitivity plus moderate speed . . . 
extreme-ratio enlargements from small 
negatives . . . crisp, brilliant scale... 
high resolution of detail which, along 
with the fine grain, fits it well for your 
architectural and record shots, tex- 
tural studies, copy work, and all other 
subjects in which fine detail is of pri- 
mary importance. Sheet film only. 


KODAK INFRARED FILM offers... 


Dramatic scenic effects . . . infrared 
sensitivity which, with a Kodak Wrat- 
ten A Filter, gives you intense dark 
skies, brilliant white clouds, and sil- 
very deciduous foliage. This film also 
has important applications in scien- 
tific, detective, and documentary work. 
Sheet and 35mm. only. 


KODAK SUPER PANCHRO-PRESS 
FILM, TYPE B, offers... 


Maximum sensitivity plus brilliant ton- 
al scale plus full panchromatic sensi- 
tivity plus moderate grain . . . the ex- 
tra speed you need for sure perform- 
ance under extremely difficult condi- 
tions . . . snappy, sparkling negatives 
especially suited for reproduction 
prints . . . extra exposure latitude... 
exceptional quality in flash shots. This 
press-type film comes in sheets only. 


EACH FILTER HAS ITS OWN SPECIAL 


A few carefully selected Kodak Wratten Filters will 
achieve most of the pictorial effects you desire in black- 
and-white work. There are dozens of others+but designed 
for special commercial, industrial, graphic arts, color, and 


BASIC, The K2... 


This yellow filter is the basic filter for normal 
outdoor work. It screens out excess blue; helps 


reproduce all subjects in their true black-and- 


white values. Use it with either panchromatic 
or orthochromatic films—on virtually all outdoor 
subjects—when your aim is a natural rendering. 


FOR SCENICS, the G... 


This deep-yellow filter helps cut bluish haze in 


from $6.75. 


long-range scenic views; makes skies a little 
deeper than normal. Use it with “pan” films. 
But don’t use it when you want to retain the 
haze of distance for pictorial effect. 
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TYPE B 


Kodak Ektachrome Roll Film 
won its fame in a Daylight Type 
alone. Now this great full-color 
transparency film gains around- 
the-clock facility with an “in- 
door” type—Kodak Ektachrome 
Roll Film, Type B. 

Here is color of professional 
quality .. . color indoors or out, 
day or night...color at its conven- 
ient best, both in processing and 
viewing. Here is the satisfaction 
of larger transparencies—superb 
originals for Dye Transfer and 
Kodachrome Prints, for direct 
viewing, for projection in stand- 
ard lantern-slide projectors. 
Here's speed in seeing results— 
for scores of. commercial process- 
ing laboratories, all over the 
United States, now offer rapid 
Ektachrome service—or you can 
process Ektachrome yourself, im- 
mediately, in your own dark- 
room. 





Kodak Ektachrome Film 


IN NO. 120 AND 620 ROLLS 


ANY HOUR, ANY LIGHTING 
Kodak Ektachrome Film, Daylight 
Type, is balanced for daylight use. 
If all your shooting is outdoors, this 
is the film to choose. No filters 
needed. Where shadows require 
“fill,” use blue flash lamps to sup- 
plement the daylight. 

If you switch back and forth from 
outdoor to indoor subjects, load 
with the new Kodak Ektachrome, 
Type B. It’s color-balanced for 
3200K studio lamps. Add a Kodak 
81C Filter for clear-lamp photo- 
flash shots . . . or an 81A for photo- 
flood . . . or a Kodak 85B Filter for 
daylight shots . . . and your Type 
B becomes an any-hour, any-situa- 
tion film. These filters simply re- 
adjust the color balance, with very 
slight effect on the film’s effective 
speed. 


FOR CRITICAL WORK 


Kodak Ektachrome Film’s superb 
quality, its beautiful gradation and 
exquisite color rendering, make it 






the natural choice of discriminating 
workers who prefer precision tech- 
niques. Therefore, in addition to 
the standard filters, each Type B 
instruction sheet carries exact filter 
recommendations for l-second and 
flash exposures, individualized for 
each batch of film. The basic fil 
ters, however, serve for all average 
work. 

Along with all its other qualities, 
Kodak Ektachrome offers you thrifty 
color. A No. 120 or 620 roll, 
either Daylight or Type B, gives 
you eight 24% x 3% or twelve 24% x 
2% transparencies . . . yet is only 
$1.79, including tax. 

These are films with a future... 
a brighter, better future in color for 
you. See your Kodak dealer, and 
get acquainted with them today. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices, subject to change without notice, include Federal Tax where applicable 











WORK TO DO 








FOR DRAMA, the A... 

Use this red filter with “pan” or infrared film for 
intense, dark-sky effects, with brilliant white 
clouds and vigorous contrast in landscape de- 
tails. Use it, with moderate underexposure and 
subsequent deep printing, for moonlight effects 
in daylight shots of landscapes and marine 
scenes. But don’t use it for close-ups of people. 


FOR PEOPLE, the X1... 

This green filter is preferred by many users for 
the natural quality it yields in outdoor portraits 
against the sky, and in pictures of blossoms and 
foliage. Use it with any “pan” film. 

















The Kodak Cloud Filter produces an effect ap- 
proximating that of the K2, but is so designed 
as to require no increase in exposure when used 
on Brownie and other simple-lens cameras. 


FOR COLOR... 


With color films, the Kodak Skylight Filter 
helps eliminate excess blue in certain outdoor 
situations; yields pleasing warmth. The Kodak 
Pola-Screen helps control the depth of blue in 
the sky; brings out clouds; and is useful, both in 
color and black-and-white work, for controlling 
surface reflections. 


AND AT THE SAME TIME... 


Kodak Portra Lenses aren't filters—they’re close- 
up lenses—but they fit the same Adapter Rings 
your filters use, and they belong in your filter 
kit. These lenses can easily double your enjoy- 
ment of your camera. 


























Brownie Movie Camera, 8mm., 
with fine, fast f/2.7 lens, $4 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera, with 
f/2.7 lens, $124.15; £/1.9 lens, $150.95 


Cine-Kodak Special i! Camera, from $956.20, 
depending upon choice of lens and film chamber 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera, 8mm., with 
£/2.7 lens, $82.30; £/1.9 lens, $102.25 


Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera, 16mm., with 
£/2.8 lens, $162.15; with £/1.9 “Ektar,” $176.25 
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—each tops in its field 


Want fullest camera and film economy consistent with fine 
movie results? Choose the remarkable 8mm. Brownie Movie 
Camera. Want the same low operating costs, plus slow- 
motion and standard- or telephoto-lens shooting? Choose 
the “Reliant.’’ Or maybe the convenience of magazine load- 
ing, choice of filming speeds, and wide accessory-lens selec- 
tion are your movie-making objectives? Then it’s the ““Maga- 
zine 8"’ or “Royal 16.” The former uses lower-cost 8mm. 
films ... the latter makes really bsg movies, single-frame 
shots, too. And if only the best and most talented of all 
16mm. cameras will do the job--whether for personal movie 
records, travel, educational, entertainment, business, or in- 
dustrial films—the ‘Special II" is the answer. All are shaped 
for shooting. All make marvelous movies, sure as shooting. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 











Last month we talked about correlating 
exposure and development when making a 
print. That is fundamental to all good 
photography, but there is a lot more to 
it than that. Like getting a rabbit before 
making a rabbit stew, you have to get a 
paper before making a print. 

The difficulty is not so much in getting 
paper as in knowing which kind of paper 
to get. One manufacturer alone lists 15 dif- 
ferent brands with 11 surfaces, six con- 
trasts, four weights, three degrees of gloss 
and three colors. Not all the brands are 
made in all varietiess but over 50 dis- 
tinct kinds of paper are listed in this 
one line alone. Some being for contact 
and some for projection narrows the 
choice at once but still leaves enough to 
make your head swim. 

However, paper can be standardized for 
general work so that you don’t have to 
canvass the whole list every time you make 
a print. Smooth, white glossy paper is 
best for reproduction, for fine detail and 
for making very brilliant prints. Rough 
paper loses detail and gives broad effects. 
Matte surfaces have an affinity for high 
key. If you specialize in any of these 
lines you will stock up on a paper spe- 
cialized for its purpose, or you may use 
any of them for an occasional shot. For 
the general run of work a paper that 
avoids their extremes is usually more 
satisfactory. A paper that has a slight 
sheen and is neither absolutely smooth nor 
glaringly white gives a very rich print, 
shows enough detail for any ordinary pur- 
poses and pleases most people for the 
majority of their work. Such a paper is 
usually designated as semi-matte or lustre, 
fine grained and cream or natural in 
color. The great majority of exhibition 
prints, covering a wide variety of subject 
matter, are made upon such paper. 

The exposure scale of paper, commonly 
called its contrast, is its characteristic 
that leaves the least room for personal 
preference. The contrast of a paper has 
to fit that of a negative as closely as 
your clothes fit your person or the re- 
sults are even more incongruous. A fixed 
degree of contrast is usually built into the 
paper during manufacture and it can be 
altered only slightly by manipulation, 
except in the case of one or two special 
papers whose contrast can be varied widely 
by changing the enlarging light color. 

Some people seem to think that the con- 
trast of a paper means the number of 
visible steps that it can show between 
black and white. As such a unit of 
measurement would vary with individual 
eyesight, a much more accurate way to 
measure it (and the one in common use) 
is in terms of the cause rather than the 
effect. Thus, the exposure scale of a 
paper is the ratio between the small 
amount of light needed to barely tint it 
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and the much greater amount required 
to produce black upon it. This ratio is 
measured by printing under a step-tablet 
whose gradations increase in a known pro- 
portion. As published by the manufactur- 
ers, these ratios run from about 1:4 to 
1:40, indicating that some papers are 
about ten times as contrasty as others. 
In theory, all you have to do is to find 
the density range of your negative and 
print it upon a paper with a corresponding 
exposure scale to get a print with every 
gradation from black to white. Simple? 
We all know better than that. 

The varied densities of an ordinary 
negative are scattered helter-skelter all 
over its surface instead of in the orderly 
arrangement provided by step-wedge. But 
by trying them with a _ densitometer 
you can find the greatest and the least 
densities of a negative and from their 
ratio determine its density range. There is 
not much chance of finding one with a 
range of less than 1:4, but very contrasty 
subjects without intelligent development 
may run to much more than 1:40. In that 
case you are out of luck for no paper will 
print it properly. You should have devel 
oped it to a lower gamma. You might get 
a passable print by reducing the negatives 
This extreme is seldom encountered, how 
ever. Almost all negatives made under any 
thing like normal conditions will print 
upon some kind of paper. 

Most photographers have never used a 
densitometer and have never felt the need 
for one. Soft negatives go on hard paper, 
hard negatives on soft paper, all the others 
go on normal paper. 

Papers are made in up to six degrees of 
contrast. Negatives come in every degree 
so there is one chance in six of getting an 
exact match in contrast between negative 
and paper. What to do? That is so easy 
that we do it without thinking. Just wave 
your hands over the extreme tones while 
printing and they will come out lighter. 
Spot-print them through a hole in a card 
and they will come out darker. A good 
printer always looks like a deaf mute talk- 
ing. Given somewhere near a match, papers 
are made to fit negatives the way a tailor 
fits ready-made clothing by taking it in 
or letting it out a little here and there 

Hard and soft papers have their uses, 
but expert workers generally agree that the 
handsomest prints are made upon paper 


of normal contrast. Many people use the 
rich chlorobromide papers, with only one 
degree of contrast for practically all their 
work because the overwhelmingly large 
majority of subjects have a_ brightness 
range that yields negatives that come 
within its range. 

Contrast of papers can be changed by 
using harder or softer developers, or by 
using longer or shorter exposures with cor 
related developing times. With most papers 
this latitude is very small without loss of 
quality in the prints. With chlorobromide 
papers the latitude is greater and with 
careful work the equivalent of one grade 
harder or softer papers can be attained 

Control of contrast should begin with the 
development of the negative. The desirable 
gamma is influenced by the type of en 
larger used. Condensed light gives harder 
prints than diffused light by about one 
higher grade of paper contrast, and so a 
constant allowance must be made for this 
factor. For normal subjects gamma 0.8 is 
often made the standard for diffused light, 
and gamma 0.6 for condensed light. The 
best gamma for your particular enlarger 
must be learned by experiment 

Deve loping negatives to the same gamma 
will not make them all of the same con 
trast. Gamma controls only the relative 
contrast between the negative and the sub 
ject matter. If both are developed to the 
same gamma, a harshly lighted subject 
will give a more contrasty negative than 
a softly lighted subject. Develop negatives 
of harshly lighted subjects to a lower gam 
ma to get pleasing prints upon normal 
paper. Flatly lighted subjects, like land 
scapes on a dull day, can be pepped up 
by developing to a higher gamma. Few 
subjects have both white and black in the 
setup. If you want them both for dramatic 
effect, develop to a higher gamma. 

By this control in development subject 
matter that departs quite a bit from normal 
can be made to yield negatives that will 
give straight prints upon chlorobromide pa 
per. By dodging and spot printing, control 
can be carried still further, and to this 
may be added the control that can be 
exercised in exposure and development of 
the print. It will thus be seen that it is a 
very unusual subject that cannot be brought 
within the range of chlorobromide paper 
without losing quality by having to resort 


to hard or soft papers 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR PICTURES PAY 


AVE YOU EVER TRIED TO SELL A PICTURE? Considering 
H the thousands of photographs used for yearly adver- 
tising, illustration and calendars, this appears at first 
glance not too difficult to do. Especially if your work has 
those basic qualities of sound photography: good com- 
position, good print quality with long tonal range, clarity 
of detail and careful retouching. 

Rejection of photographs bearing these characteristics 
used to puzzle me sorely and it will puzzle you, and you, 
and you, as well when you first start marketing your pho- 
tographs. What you may not realize is that failure is 
probably due to some single flaw which, not evident to 
the eye of the laymen, spells the difference between failure 
and success when pictures are offered for publication. 

| have selected several pairs of photographs taken by 
myself and my photographer husband, Eaton Cromwell. 
In each pair one of the pictures has been eminently suc- 
cessful while the other has never been accepted for publi- 
cation. | shall attempt to analyze these pairs of pictures, 
to point out wherein lie the selling qualities of one, the 
qualities that make for failure in the other. 

Let us examine the two shots, Pause on the Trail and 


The Pause that Refreshes, part of a picture story on a 
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western trail ride made for railway publicity. As I strolled 
among the many riders during a rest period on the trek | 
spied a girl and boy drinking a coke, with the horse be- 
tween them. Seeing an appealing candid shot in this set- 
up, | made Pause on the Trail. But almost immediately | 
realized that there was a tiny but powerful defect in the 
pose. Due to the fact that the horse was standing rather 
dejectedly with his head hanging down, the resulting pho- 
tograph would lack life and spontaneity. 

So, handing a lump of sugar to the girl, I directed her 
to insert it in the cuff of her glove. This aroused the 
horse’s interest and he turned his head eagerly in her 
direction. Here was the shot I wanted, the shot which told 
the story in simple but animated terms. This pair of pho 
tographs illustrates clearly now the photographer’s eye 
must be trained to instantly recognize the moment, pose 
and action which will yield an “eyestopper.” 

Let me add a few more pointers about action pictures. 
If they are posed, as frequently they are, the models 
should be instructed to act as naturally as possible, to 
forget they are in front of a camera. It is best to pre- 
focus such shots so that at the moment you. the camera- 


man, see the desired action and expression, you can shoot 
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Would you guess that a lump of sugar has 
made the difference between ‘Pause on the 
Trail,” above, and ‘‘The Pause that Refreshes,”’ 
left? Where the first is only a passable pic- 
ture, the second is an eye-stopper and the 
result of an eye trained to recognize the 
pose, action and moment to make a success- 
ful shot. 


quickly, thus preserving the necessary spontaneity in the 
resulting photographs. Amateur models, especially, who 


must hold a pose for too long will invariably get that 
abhorrent “living statue” look, in both body and facial 
expression. 

It is not always necessary to use extremely high shut- 
ter speeds in making action shots: 1/100 second will 
usually suffice. Don’t worry if there is some blurring in a 
photograph of violent action. This will frequently serve 
to increase the impression of motion whereas if the action 
is fully stopped, it may too often create an utterly frozen 
and static effect. 

Shots of riders on a skyline, of skiers whizzing down 
snowy slopes, of a tennis player smashing at a high lob 
are often very striking when taken in silhouette. But ef- 
fective as these may seem to the eye of the layman or 
amateur, I am afraid you will find that editors and art 
directors frequently do not favor them. They reject them 
for, a technical reason. When such pictures have been set 
up for production by the engraver the dark areas of the 
cut collect surplus printer’s ink, thus obliterating all de- 
tail. My advice is generally to avoid silhouettes and stick 
to action pictures which are front or side lighted. 


Text and photographs 
by Georgia Engelhard 


Striking scenic photographs are constantly in demand 
for advertising and editorial purposes, and for calendars 
as well. Every landscape, just as every person, has domi- 
nant characteristics and dominant moods. New England 
is characterized by tranquillity and stately simplicity as 
the mountains of the far west are characterized by bold- 
ness and majesty. To produce really stunning landscapes, 
the photographer must be able to interpret the character 
and moods, as well as to portray the physical attributes of 
the scene. Unless this scene arouses a strong emotion in 
him, an emotion he wishes to transmit to the public he 
will indubitably fail and turn out an unimaginative 
record snapshot. 

If you will examine the work of the great scenic pho- 
tographers such as William Henry Jackson, Ansel Adams 
and Edward Weston you will find this love and under- 
standing of subject matter gleaming through every one 
of their pictures. To interpret a landscape you should live 
with it for some time, study it from various angles and 
in different light and weather conditions so that you get 
to know it as you would the face and form of a friend. 
Only then can you decide on how your most effective 
shots should be made. Mood, of course, may be greatly 
enhanced and intensified by the proper use of filters. 

Unless you are aiming your photographs at a travel 
magazine, don’t think you must go to distant, little known 
and exotic places to achieve these best selling scenics. As 
a matter of fact, the pictures which appeal most to the 
public and also most frequently to editors and art di- 
rectors are pictures of well-known places presented from 
a new angle or in a mood hitherto never before portrayed. 
\ shot of Yellowstone Park’s Old Faithful geyser, known 
to millions, will sell far better than a picture of some un- 
known corner of Tibet. 

The presence of the human figure or figures in a scenic 
is usually of utmost importance. On the other hand, 
should you wish to produce an effect of solitude and 
loneliness, such a figure might well ruin the mood you 
are creating. But this is again the exception. 

When using figures it is important to place them cor- 
rectly so that they lead the eye into the composition and 
thus enhance its pictorial value. Always try to have your 
models doing something related to the scene in which 
they appear, not simply standing back on their heels. 
Also be sure that they are suitably dressed, and that their 
costumes are in keeping with the scene. 

Cropping and framing-—necessarily much the same 
thing —are also highly important. The busy editor has 
neither time nor patience to select from a vast expanse 
of redundant landscape that part containing the signifi- 
cant portion of the picture. Useful as frames are trees, 
windows, bridge struts, sections of machinery or even a 
pair of well-turned legs. A frequent fault of even the best 
amateurs is the inability to effectively crop a negative. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR PICTURES PAY 


Eaton Cromwell 


Vermont Winter,’’ right is essentially a strongly verti- 
cal picture. Its horizontal cropping, however, diffuses 


the observer's interest. In ‘Winter Elms,’ above, the 


verticals are emphasized by proper cropping to pro- 


duce a much more effective and salable photograph. 





Today many people are using twin-lens reflex cameras 
which produce square negatives. There is a popular mis- 
conception that such negatives are not as readily salable 
as pictures which are either horizontal or vertical. Pro- 
vided the composition is good, I am sure you will find 
that the editor will usually have no objection to square 
format. 

But suppose that you wish to make either a vertical or 
a horizontal cropping from a square, as was the case of 
Vermont Winter and Winter Elms. | would never present 
Vermont Winter for consideration whereas Winter Elms 
always goes into our portfolio of New England. The 
former is improperly cropped. It is a vertical picture 


forced into a strongly horizontal frame with the result 
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Both amateurs and profes- 








sionals sometimes overlook 
pictures in their subject mat- 


ter. What do you think is 





lacking in “Brooklyn Bridge,” 














above, that makes ‘Pattern 








in Steel and Stone,” left, 


a meaningful shot? 











HOW TO MAKE YOUR PICTURES PAY 








Group photography of pets is even more difficult than of human beings. 
In “The Matriarch,” at the top, the subjects are bored and conse- 
quently the shot lacks snap. Interest is centered, however, in ‘‘Eyes 
Left,” above. Though two assistants and a good deal of forethought 


were required, the effect is rewarding. 


that it lacks cohesion and its lines conflict and produce 


a distracting effect. By eliminating the right hand side 
of the picture. a strongly vertical and therefore har- 
monious photograph is created in Winter Elms which is 
thus lifted from a mere record shot to one with truly pic- 
torial qualities. 

I know it is often hard to sacrifice an area of a nega- 
tive where there is fine detail and tone value. But if you 
will be self-critical enough to do so, you may often, as 
in this case, salvage otherwise useless photographs and 
transform them into potential pocket money. 

\ great aid in cropping is a pair of cardboard L’s 
which can be moved around on the contact or proof print 
until the best composition is achieved before putting the 
negative into the enlarger. 

Another common fault of amateurs and sometimes of 
professionals is the failure to see a picture in their sub- 
ject matter. | am sure you will have no difficulty in de- 
ciding which one of the accompanying two pictures, made 
on assignment. was chosen for reproduction. Brooklyn 
Bridge is a perfectly adequate record shot which might 
he used in a New York City guidebook. I doubt if it 
would be suitable for anything else. In Pattern in Steel 
and Stone, however, the photographer saw the pictorial 
pattern possibilities of the structure and through correct 
angle of view and camera position, through the proper 
use of filters, he was able to create not only a study which 
delineates clearly the architectural details of the bridge. 
but also a highly dramatic interpretation of the subject 
as well. 

These two photographs also illustrate a fault common 
to many camera operators. This is the tendency to shoot 
from too great a distance. For even were the right hand 
section of Brooklyn Bridge closely cropped and enlarged 
to approximately 8x10, it still would never have the 
same impact that is achieved in Pattern in Steel and 
Stone. In the latter the photographer came in sufficiently 
close to center the interest and eliminate extraneous de- 
tails which would detract from the composition’s stark 
mood. Remember, when you wish your finished print to 
look like a close-up, shoot it that way. It is only rarely 
that you can successfully transform a long shot into a 


closeup, a process involving much painstaking darkroom 
work to avoid ugly grain and loss of definition in the 
enlargement. 

Now let us turn to pets, an entirely different — and very 
popular — field of photography. Appealing pictures of 
puppies and kittens, story-telling shots of cats and dogs 
are used by calendar companies, by publishers of animal 
books, by magazines and rotogravure sections. In adver- 
tising they appear publicizing dog and cat food, film. 
camera lenses and often such oddly unrelated products 
as garters, liquors and antiseptics. But once again, these 
pet pictures must have “eyestopping” qualities before 
they can appear on the printed page. Pet photography is 
not easy; it requires endless patience, love of animals 
and some knowledge of animal psychology, plus a quick 
and well-coordinated shutter finger. Though it entails 
many a headache, it is, nevertheless, a very worthwhile 
field. 

Let’s analyze my two cat pictures. Whereas a single 
pet will often make a telling photograph, a group is 
pretty “surefire,” though difficult to make. To take this 
feline family I required two assistants, one to keep the 
kittens tightly grouped on the posing table, another to 
hold their attention by swinging a chop bone on a string 
to the left of the camera. Both pictures have an unobtru- 
sive background of the right tone — a piece of tan monk’s 
cloth tacked to the wall for the purpose. A distracting 
background would have utterly destroyed the impact of 
the picture. Both photographs were taken with flash, thus 
rendering fur texture sharp and crisp. 

Both have much in common except for one thing which 
made The Matriarch a failure and Eyes Left a success. 
One glance will reveal the flaw. In The Matriarch, the 
mother cat seems utterly bored. She gazes out of the pic- 
ture while the kittens look every which way. The effect is 
confused. In Eyes Left each pussy stares with animated 
attention at one single point. Not only in pet photographs, 
but in all successful photographs, interest must be cen- 
tered and never divided. Be sure to make a good many 
exposures of a pet sitting. You never know when the 
animal may move out of focus or blink an eye just as 
you release the shutter. Four salable shots out of a dozen 
would be a very good average. 

Just about the most appealing subject in the general 
field of photography is the picture which combines an 
animal with a child in natural. story-telling poses. In 
The Letter and in Tea Party we find this type of photo- 
graph. But here again, great care must be taken to get 
the right pose combined with the right model and a com- 
pact, striking composition. The Letter has been shown to 
many editors and art directors and has never once reached 
first base. Tea Party, on the other hand. is a perennial 
best seller and contest winner. 

Both were planned shots; both were made with flash. 
The major flaw which kills The Letter is the blank back 
ground which obviously reveals that it was made in a 
studio, therefore lending artificiality to the composition 
Today there is a sharp swing in favor of photographs 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR PICTURES PAY 


Spontaneity combined with the right model and 
composition are qualities which distinguish “The 
Tea Party,” right, from “The Letter,” top. Although 
both tell a story, one tells it more convincingly—it 
suggests the natural surroundings of the little girl’s 


home rather than the photographer's studio. 


with a candid quality and in Tea Party the background 
of window and curtain suggests that the picture was taken 
in the natural surroundings of a home. The artificiality 
of The Letter is further heightened by the fact that the 
boy is almost too handsome. The 1952 public likes to see 
pictures of normal, healthy, appealing kids rather than 
beautiful ones. 

Tea Party, entirely spontaneous in all its details, looks 
like an incident from real life. Note the dog just tipping 
over the cup, the fascinated expression of the attractive 
but not overly pretty little girl. This type of picture must 
have natural surroundings, natural expressions, natural, 
yet vivid poses. | have found that non-professional chil- 
dren are far better models than professionals who are 
apt to be camera conscious, to mug and to assume stand- 
ard expressions. 

Method of presentation is very important if you hope 
to sell prints. Of course the prints must be of good quality, 
neither creased nor dog-eared. Suppose that you have 
selected a batch to show an art director or editor whom 
you do not know. Telephone and make an appointment 
in advance. These are busy men who might well resent 
both you and your pictures should you intrude upon 
them unannounced. When making up your presentation 
portfolio, don’t overload it. It is far better to display a 
few prints at fairly frequent intervals than to display all 
your pictures at one session. By making periodic visits 
possible through the display of a small number of prints 
you may often transform an initially indifferent art di- 
rector into a potential and willing buyer. 

Always be calm and courteous. If the editor is in a 
talkative mood, if he seems interested in your work, you 
can often help the sale along by telling interesting or 


amusing anecdotes about how the pictures were made or 


the difficulties you had to overcome in producing them. 




















If, however, the editor is the “strong, silent” type or if he 
is in a bad humor don’t attempt to draw him into lively 
conversation, Such efforts can often prejudice him against 
you. And never, never take offense at a rejection. The 
fact that your pictures are not suitable is not a personal 
insult. A graceful retreat never makes enemies, whereas 
an outburst of frustrated self-pride can do you no end 
of harm. Remember that if your pictures have not sold 
on this occasion, if you leave a good personal impression, 
they may very well sell on some other visit when they 
may be exactly what the editor wants. 

When selecting pictures to show an agency or publica- 
tion, be sure they are suitable. Consider, too, that your 
photographs should be similar in nature to those general- 
ly used by the prospective buyer, but with different sub- 
ject matter. These are the ones which will stand a chance 
to succeed. 

When submitting pictures to a magazine it is best to 
present 8x 10 glossy prints, a size to which the editor is 
accustomed to use in planning layouts and a surface 
favored by the engravers. Smaller prints usually do not 
reveal sufficient detail, while larger ones are clumsy to 
handle and difficult to visualize in their place on the 
printed page. Especially if you are presenting a picture 
story avoid showing large, elaborately mounted photo- 
graphs. These smack too much of the salon. But when 
showing pictures for advertising use where “eyestopping” 
qualities are a basic requirement, the larger your prints, 
the handsomer the mounting, the greater your chances 
of sale will be. Prints for editorial use should be fully 
captioned; those for advertising or contests will frequent- 
ly gain by the addition of a snappy, appropriate title 
which helps the photograph tell its story. 

Model releases, not required for magazine pictures, 
should always be obtained from people posing in pictures 





THIS COUPON WORTH $3.02 

















that might be used for advertising. Professional models 
are prepared to sign releases; you will seldom have trou- 


ble in obtaining them from non-professionals if you give 
5 I tal 


them a set of prints in recompense plus the promise that 


you will never use the pictures in an undignified way. 

If you submit pictures by mail be sure that they are 
well wrapped to prevent damage by rough handling. This 
will also insure their return to you in shape for future 
presentations. Cardboard mailing cases for large photo- 
graphs, and 8x10 projection paper boxes fortified with 
cardboard for smaller prints are just about the best. Your 


name and address should appear not only on the outside 
of the package but also should be stamped on the back 
of each print. It is also a good idea to keep a list of the 
prints submitted, as well as a record of the mailing date. 

Precisely because anyone with a reasonable eye for 
composition and a moderate photographic education can 
enter this field, the competition both as to quality and 
price is exceptionally severe. Let me warn you, although 
it is sink or swim, the rugged individualist, the man with 
fresh ideas, courage and persistence can forge to the 


front in fair and open competition. 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY: 
Book Dept. 


136 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 


YES, | want to take advantage of your $ shelf-cl ing sale! Send me with- 
out obligation for 10 days’ FREE examination all THREE books: British Journal, 
Masterpieces, and American Annual-—total regular value $7.00—all for only $3.98. 
if | am not delighted, | may return all three books within 10 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, | agree to remit $3.98 plus a few cents postage. 










Name 


Address 


City & State 


My $3.98 is enclosed, thus entitling me to shipment prepaid. Same 
10-day return privilege applies, of course. 





904 PAGES OF PHOTO WISDOM 


















) BRITISH 
| JOURNAL 
ALMANAC 


582 pages, 
92nd edition, 







paper cover 


: REG. $i 50 


MASTERPIECES 


from the 
AMERICAN 
ANNUAL 


82 pages, plastic bound 


rec. $1.90 









































AMERICAN 
ANNUAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


65th Edition, 


240 pages, 
cloth cover 


rec. $4.00 
904 PAGES OF PHOTO WISDOM 








a es ee ee ee ee ee el RUSH COUPON TODAY! 


REG. $7 O00 vaiue Now onty $3.98! 


THREE GREAT PHOTO BOOKS--ALL FOR LESS THAN THE PRICE OF ONE 


SAVE 
$3.02 


§ SEND NO MONEY! 
§ TAKE NO RISK! 








British Journal $1.50 
Masterpieces 1.50 
American Annual, 1951 4.00 

TOTAL REG. VALUE $7.00 


$3.98 


Ever longed for a money-saving way to get better pictures— 
regularly—day in, day out? 

Do you think your pictures would benefit if you could virtually 
rub elbows with the acknowledged photogaphic masters of the 
entire world—study their technique, learn how they criticize their 
own pictures? 

You now can do just that—at a fabulous price that gives you 
three best-selling books for less than the price of the American 
Annual. You get 904 solid pages of pictures and photo wisdom of 
the masters, all for the amazing price of $3.98—only four-tenths 
of a cent for each page of prize pictures and expert knowledge. 


NOW, FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 


SEND NO MONEY — TAKE NO RISK 


The serially-numbered coupon above identifies you as an Ameri- 
can Photography reader and entitles you to one of these 3-book 
combinations at $3.98. Send no money. Just clip and mail, but do 
it today—this offer expires in 30 days. 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


You may examine these three books in the privacy of your own 
home for 10 days without obligation. If you are not delighted, 
return all three books and owe nothing. If, after carefully exam- 
ining them 10 days, you agree that these great photo texts will 
help you get consistently better pictures, remit only $3.98 plus a 
few cents postage. Send $3.98 with your coupon and receive ship- 
ment prepaid if you prefer. Your money will be refunded within 
10 days if you are not completely satisfied. American Photography 
Book Dept., 136 East 57th Street, New York 22. 










SORRY WE DISAPPOINTED YOU! 


OK—we admit it, and apologize to many AmPheto readers who 
were disappointed in February. The last 3-book Bargain Offer to 
AmPhoto readers Ng rates 4 


cleaned us out of one of the three 
books. We bought more—a 


the publisher had. We scoured the 
USA for more books. But we still had to return 476 coupons to 
+ jpg readers. We're genuinely sorry ... we had no idea 
we'd get such a response. 

) This month’s book offer is an even bigger bargain—so don’t be 
disappointed, rush your serially-numbered coupon TODAY. It's 
\ first come, first served in this amazing Inventory Clearance! 














CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 





Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5 percent dis 
count for 6 consecutive insertions. Each item, 
including name and address, counts as one 
word. Numbers in a series count as one word 
(i.e., 512 White St., counts as three words— 


4 for $1.00, counts as three words). Zone num 
bers free. Ads received by the Ist of each 
month will appear in second following issue 
Mail to CLASSIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 136 East 57th St., New York 
22, N.Y. 








ENLARGEMENTS 


ENLARGEMENTS! Dollar Specials, Eight 
5x7’s; Four 8xl10’s. Jerome Printing, 1969 
Jerome. New York 53. 








EQUIPMENT 


F/1.9 LENS 3 2/3” F.L. in barrel, 2 1/3” 
dia. 2 2/3” length. Four element achromatic 
excellent projector or enlarger lens, excep 
tional value. Only $2.50 postpaid. Radioco, 
1110 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


New electric darkroom timers for film devel- 
opment or for operating lights, buzzers, or 
motors, complete with 1 rainute to 1 hour 
calibrated dial, Telechron motor, transformer 
Housed in heavy steel case. Original retail 
price $18.95. Fully guaranteed $3.95, 

Cash, check or money order. No C,.O.D.’s 
Munson Co., 1470 Midway Parkway, St. Paul 
4, Minn. 

For Sale: 3\4x4%4 Agfa View lens & case 24” 
Ektar lens. E. La Rue 34 N. Marshall Street, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


For Sale: Penna. Dutch Photos of Amish 8x10 
DW 6 for $3.95 E. La Rue 34 N. Marshall 
Street, Lancaster, Pa 

















FILM 


OIL Coloring photographs can be a fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with 
artistic talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified 
method. Send for free booklet. National Photo 
Coloring School, 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Dept. 3089, Chicago, Illinois. 
PHOTOGRAPHY For Pleasure and profit. Learn 
at home. Practical basic training ong es 
tablished school. Write for free booklet 
American School of Photography, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 3086, Chicago 14, Ill 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


SPUN-Glass_ diffusion screens 18x15. Send 
$1.00 for 3 or $3.00 per dozen. Austrian, 721 
Greydale, Glendale 3, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BECOME COMEDIAN! Instructions, Scripts, 
$1.00. Sebastian, 5138-R Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, California. 

Color Postcards of Panama, 5 for $1.00. Bill 
Parker, Box 1403, Cristobal, C. Z 

Letters remailed, 50c each. 3 for $1.00. Stamps 
free. Bill Parker, Box 1403, Cristobal, C. Z. 
Natural color postcards printed from your 
transparencies at low prices, an_ excellent 
medium for advertising. Write for details 
Colorart, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Oil Painting from your favorite Color Slide 
Free Folder. Artcraft, East Peoria, Illinois 
































35 MM Reloads—Guaranteed Fresh. All Types. 
: 3 for 1.00, 7 for 2.00 
2 for 1.00, 5 for 2.00 


B & W 20 exposures 
36 exposures 
Ansco Color 
20 exposures 1. 
36 exposures—Il 
Eastern Film Company 
PO Box 1121 
Newark, New Jersey 


25 each, 5 for 5.50 
95 each, 5 for 9.50 





INSTRUCTION 


AIRBRUSH Art. Free home study brochure. 
117-A East 60, N.Y.C. 

MAKE WINNING PICTURES. 25 easy les- 
sons in pictorial Composition. Over 100 illus- 
trations. $1.60. The Argus Press, Northville, 
Mich. 








Photographer's necessity! 100 Model Releas 
Forms (padded)—50c. Castle, Box 8, Brooklyn 
23, New York. 

WEDDING ALBUMS! Photographer’s, couple's 
names in gold! Literature. Crestwood, Inde 
pendence 8, Missouri. 

FREE CATALOGUE~—Photographie Art Sup 
plies, for Coloring and Retouching all types 
of Photographs, including Kodachromes. Com 
prehensive Instructions with Colors. Allied Arts 
4600 Dover Street, Chicago 40, Illinois 











Your own business in a new field 
$465.00. Monthly payments. Fr 
interesting story. G.R. Co., 442 
Wichita, Kansas, 

Strange and Supernatural Stories. Sample and 
illustrated literature 25c Rollstone 
Fitchburg, 27, Mass. 


Machine 
e book tells 
Seneca, 





Exchange, 





MOVIES 





CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pit 
cairn Island and others. 8mm, l6mm Home 
Movie Travels. Carlsbad Cavern sample color 
film $1.50. Specify 8mm, 16mm. Catalogue 5« 
“Tex” Helm, Dept. APM, Carlsbad, N.M 


MOVIE PROCESSING 


\GFACOLOR—35mm and Movies processed 
35mm $2.00. Continental Laboratories. Box 
44. San Francisco, California. 


MOVIE RENTAL 


RENT SOUND FILM for less. Send dime for 
details. Club, P.O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio 























“Gosh, but | was homely when | was a kid!” 


70,000 press run — 10¢ a word 


MOVIES FOR SALE 


Movies $2.00 up. Colorslides ten $1.00 
Choice Alaska, Grand Canyon, California Mis 
sions, Hollywood Others. Cata 
logue 10c. Eddings 32—Roberts Corning, N.Y 


NEGATIVE RETOUCHING 


NEGATIVE RETOUCHING. Prompt Service 
Reasonable Sample retouched free. John Er 
vin, 2629 Arlington, Va 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Eight exposure roll 30c, twelve exposure 40c; 
jumbo add 10¢c roll jumbo 4« 
La Crosse Film Service a Crosse 3, Wis 
consin 

Reliable, Prompt, Developing & Prints. 36 Exp 
$1.75; 12 exp. 75c; 8 exp. 50c; 8x10 enlarge 
ments: with 3 Roll Order. Acme Photo Service 
Box 243, Minneapolis, Minn 

Agfacolor, Dufaycolor 
General Photographi 
Mass 





owstone, 








Potomac, 








Reprints 
I 








Gevacolor, Processing 
136 Charles, Boston 14 





SLIDES 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS—More New Interior 
Slides added. Sample 50c—New Illustrated 
catalogue with text l5c. “Tex” Helm, Dept 
APICS, Carlsbad, N. M. 

COLOR SLIDES. 35 mm or Stereo. California, 
National Parks, U.S.A., Foreign. Sample & 
Catalogue 25c. Slides, La Habra, Calif 
STEREO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLS 
BAD CAVERNS. Sample 75« atalogue 5< 
‘Tex” Helm, Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N. M. 
20 Beautiful Color Slides $1.00. Sample 20c 
Sanford Co Gore Road, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Established 1941 

VACATION COLORSLIDES, National Parks, 
Southwest Travel, Science, Free list (with 
sample 30c) Kelly E. Choda, Box 5, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico 
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High-grade Circulation 
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Sept. issue closes July 1, on sale Aug. 5 








CLASSIFIED a 
ADVERTISING LON CALENDAR 
Salon and Exhibit Address Closing Entry 


STUDIOS FOR SALE | Date 


Fourth Fe eres Color Berks Camera Club May 19 write for details 
FOR SALE—PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO. Gross slide xhibition 2 .. Norman E, Weber, Chairman ° 
$140,000, net $31,000 in ’51. Offers sound The Berks Camera Club 550 No. 11th St. 

Specializing in individual photos Reading, Pa. | 


unnuals, 52 schools on customer 











an average of 12,000 sittings 14th Annual Finger Lakes |Auburn Camera Club | June 3 
yrly. Low wr 4,500 sq. ft. operating space Salon of Photography c/o Cayuga Museum 
n Chicago office bldg. Fully equipped, with Auburn Camera Club of History & Art 
misc. assets & good will at $125,000. No (June 7-30, 1952) Auburn, N.Y. 
2F-4891. Chas. Ford & Assoc., Inc., Dept 
1076, 10 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill 





South Shields International |\J. E. Garrick, June 6 No fee 

~ rewind of Pictorial Hon. Secretary write for details 

*hotography 12 Bywel . 

COLOR FILM SHORTAGE Public’ Library | oe 
South Shields Nr. Sunderland 
HITS EUROPE Co, Durham Co. Durham 
‘ : : England England 
Travelers in Europe this summer ar July 5-26, 1952) 


warned by the Kodak Company that there 2 : | si Es 
77 ) ‘ I Southwest International Ex- Salon Secretary | June 8 $1 color trans- 
will be a seareity of Kodak color film hibition of Photography | P. Box 578 olor Trans- parency fee 
a San Diego County Fs : : ahoneio’ SHEE ay set 

due to European import restrictions. This Gu thee ee i "jean 19. | wotln lor tea 
is particularly true of Kodachrome 35mm ATE 
Memphis Pictorialist Salon Mrs. Louise Clark June 16 

Brooks Art Gallery Brooks Art Gallery 
Although England, France and Switzer July 1-28, 1952) Overton Park 
Memphis, Tenn. 





and 828 and movie film. 


land will have what little film is available 


in Europe, tourists are advised to take Fifth International Exhibition | Aage Remfeldt, President 4 prints 

: of Pictorial Photography in} Havdrup, 4 
ilong their own supplies, for stocks are Denmark | Denmark prints to 
bd ; ere Charlottenborgs Art be no larger 
hard to find and quickly depleted. : Gallery, Copenhagen than 30x40 cm 
Black-and-white film, however, is said (August 10-24, 1952) unmounted 


Write for details 


© in greater supply, but visitors are ate iii aneanchaioak 
d to take along a few extra rolls. 14th International Exhibition |Mr. George Basker, i ° 
of Photography Chairman 

— Arts Camera Club | 1456 Brookside Dr. 
FIELD TRIPS SCHEDULED Pema wg | Evansville, Ind. 
FOR PSA CONVENTION ; SASSI: ; 
Illinois State Fair Exhibition |Miss Evelyn M. Robbins, 
OE Oe pERe Ee ere ; of Photograpt | Secretary 
A streamlined steamship cruise around (Aug. 8-17, 1952) 2417 So. 11th St. 
New York Harbor and a Coney Island Springfield, Hl. 


July 28 


First International Pictorial Mr. T. F. Geti, Hon. Secretary August 5 write for details 
vention to be held in New York City, Au- Exhibition Camera Pictorialists of 
The Camera Pictorialist Ahmedabad, 
of Ahmedabad, India Salapose Rd. 
tion-time get-together of the Photographic (October, 1952) | Ahmedabad 1, India 


ouling are two features of the PsA con- 


gust 12 through 16, This is the first vaca- 


Society of America. 


Cleveland Salon |Mary Jane Matheson August 15 a 
, 12317 


Che field trips will provide a wealth of Cleveland, Ohio McGowan Ave. write for details 
(Sept. 8-30, 1952) Cleveland, Oiho 


photographic subject matter from New 


York’s lower East Side, to steamship piers, The Tokyo International Salon |Mr, Katsuo Takakuwa, August 31 4 monochromes 

‘ of Photography Salon Secretary 6 color slides 

Palisades, ocean front beaches and amuse Galleries of Mitsukosh 1984 Kichijoji , ° aaa 
e Tokyo-Osaka near Tokyo, Japan write for details 

ment parks Oct.-Nov., 1952) 

Non-members of psa are welcome to ere 


Northwest Photographic Salon |Western Washington Fair - 4 prints 
sa International) Association , 16x20 mounts 
payment of regular registration fees. They Western Washington Puyallup, Wash, preferred 
? ee 
. e 


the convention, it has been announced, on 


F 
are invited to join both major field trips Puyathin: Wast 
Fee for the harbor cruise is $2.50; for the (Sept. 13-21, 1 


Coney Island trip, $2.00. 


lngton 

952) 

Irish Salon of Photography George McLean, | Sept. 8 write for details 
1952 Exhibition Secretary ° 
Dawson Hall, Dublin c/o Photographie So- 

smaller, specialized trips are scheduled Oct. 20-Nov. 1, 1952 ciety of Ireland 

11 Hume St. 

Dublin, Ireland 


In addition to the two feature projects, 


for those who arrive early and stay late. 


ene Chicago International Exhibi Miss Mabel Young, | Sept. 27 
Please send a copy of your exhibi- tion of Photography s ary ; 
eee ‘ Museum of Science and 231 S. La Salle St. 
tion catalog and rules for entry to Industry 1385 
: Oct. 18-Nov. 16, 1952 Chicago 4, TI. 
Frank J. Heller, FRPS, APSA First Mexican International Ray Miess : 5 write for details 
i American Annual Who’s Who Salon of Photographic Art 1800 N. Farwell Ave. 
Editor, A depen f ~ hs Mexico City | Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
1720 Cherokee Place (Nov. 15-Dec. 15, 1952) or | 
| Club Fotografico de Mexico 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma, U.S.A. | San Juan de Letran No. 80 
| Mexico 1, D.F 
€ ¢ > . 





in order for your exhibition to be 


; > ; “ ric Photographie Society of America rules observed. 

d a 
included in the American Annual * Please submit salon calendar notices at least ten weeks in advance of publication to 
of Photography Who's Who. The Editor, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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IT’S HERE AGAIN... 


The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1952 


Every photographer needs the brand-new British .!ournal Photo- 
graphic Almanac. The 596 pages contain articles, photographs 
and a review of the year’s new equipment. Look at this list of con- 
tents: 


Colour Photography and Science by the Editors 
Finding Out With a Camera by Bernard Alfieri 
Films for Training in Industry by George H. Sewell 
Church and Cathedral Photography by Frank Smyth 
Rresent-Day Multi-Layer Colour Materials by Jack H. Coote 
The Scope for Narrow-Gauge Scientific Cinematography 
by Stanley W. Bowler 
Epitome of Progress 
Illustration Section 
Also: Chemicals, New Goods, Glossary, Complete Formulary, 
Narrow Gauge Cinematography, Three-Colour Photography, Document 
Copying, Medical Photography, Tables and Miscellaneous Information 


The British Journal Photographic Almanac is available in two bindings, cloth and heavy 
board. Send your check or money-order now and examine it at your leisure. If you are not 
convinced of its value to you, return it undamaged within TEN days and your money will 
be refunded. But send in the coupon now. This is your chance to add a valuable reference 
book to your photographic library. 


Cloth $2.00 Boards $1.50 


Also just imported 


| BOOK DEPARTMENT: 
PHOTOGRAMS OF : AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


THE YEAR, 1952 


Gentlemen: 


Here are 44 full-page examples of the selected best ex- Please RUSH me my copy of the following: 


hibited in England during the last year. These pictures are British Journal Photographic Almanac (cloth $2) 
introduced by a survey of the year’s work there by the British Journal Photographic Almanac (boards $1.50) 


president of the Royal Photographic Society and there 
Photograms of the Year, 1952 (cloth $3) 


are notes on each of the pictures by R. H. Mason of the 
staff of the “Amateur Photographer.” Photograms of the Year, 1952 (paper $2) 
This is the 57th edition of this work’ and one always 


> vy . hotoaraphers the ve F i 
eagerly awaited by salon photographers the world over. | enclose $ in full payment. | understand that | will 


have the privilege of returning these within TEN days if | am not 
fully satisfied and that you will return my payment. 


Available in Cioth or Paper binding and with the same 
money-back guarantee if you decide within ten days that it 
is not a book for your permanent collection. 


Cloth $3.00 Paper $2.00 Name 


Address 
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TIME FOR A KODAK MINIA 


With spring, the land comes to life. And your shutter 
finger starts itching for a camera that Will do justice to 
the color and beauty around you. Here are cameras, 
Kodak cameras, to do exactly that. 


Both the Kodak Pony 828 and Kodak Pony 135 have Kodak Anaston 
f/4.5 Lenses—sharp, color-corrected, Lumenized. Both these thrifty 
miniatures have Kodak Flash 200 Shutters, with settings 1/25 to 1/200 
and "B,” built-in flash synchronization, and smooth, feather-light re- . 
lease. Pony 828, $31.15, uses handy 8-exposure No. 828 film. Pony 
135, $35.75, takes No. 135 film, 20 or 36 exposures, 24 x 36mm, 
Dollar for dollar, each is top value. 


For those who travel light—the compact, smartly 
styled, 13-ounce Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5. This trim 
little miniature has Kodak Anastar f/4.5 Lens, Lu- 
menized, and shutter speeds 1/25 to 1/200, “T,” and 
“B.” Takes 28 x 40mm. negatives and transparencies 
on 8-exposure No. 828 film. $56.00. 


Ree EEE ‘ 


Ultra-fast, ultra-handy, ultra-smart— 
that’s the superb new Kodak Retina 
HA. This handsome Continental-type 
miniature has a Schneider Xenon f/2 
surface-coated lens in Synchro-Com- 
pur Shutter with nine speeds—1 full 
second to 1/500...a swift, smooth 
thumb-lever film advance .. . coupled 
range finder combined with view 
finder... automatic film stop and 
double-exposure prevention... beau- 
tiful design and exquisite finish. Film 
lever advances film, cocks shutter, ad- 
vances film counter, and unlocks shut- 
ter release—in one quick motion, 
Retina IIA, $164.10, uses No. 135 

film, 20- or 36-exposure. 


And here's a Kodak minicture that’s making camera 
history—the Kodak Signet 35, with Kodak Ektor f/3.5 
Lens, Lumenized, in a Kodak Synchro 300 Shutter. Superb 
new-design coupled range finder combined with view 
finder ... film advance with @ flick of the thumb .. . pre- 
cision ball-bearing lens mount, accurate and s 
working both in zero winter and hottest summer. , 
sturdy, compact design that nestles easily in the 

. and the crispest, cleanest, sharpest negoati 
transparencies you're likely ever to see. Uses 
film. The price, only $92.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices include Federal Tox and are subject to change without notice, 


TRADE-MARK 





